Music  Critics  Workshop 


Report  on  League  Survey  Of 
Member  Orchestra  Opinions 
Regarding  Proposed  Federal 
Subsidization  of  the  Arts 


NINTH  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 


Executive  boards  of  symphony  orchestras 
affiliated  with  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  have  been  engaged  in  serious 
and  thorough  study  of  pending  federal  legis¬ 
lation  concerned  with  increased  participation 
in  and  subsidization  of  cultural  activities  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  executive  boards  have  prepared  written 
statements  expressing  the  official  position  of 
their  orchestra  organizations,  supporting  the 
reports  by  written  statements  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  board  members.  These  reports,  in¬ 
cluding  the  majority  and  minority  opinions, 
have  been  filed  with  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League.  Up  until  this  time,  no 
releases  have  been  issued  by  the  League  on 
the  trend  of  opinion,  thereby  making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  given  orchestra  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  positions  taken  by  other 
orchestras. 

Orchestras  in  cities  of  all  sizes  located  in 
all  48  states,  operating  on  all  financial  levels 
and  through  all  types  of  organizations  are 
represented  in  the  League’s  voting  member¬ 
ship.  These  orchestras’  executive  boards — 
the  policy  making  bodies  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions — consist  of  civic  minded  men  and  women 
drawn  from  all  business,  professional,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  segments  of  American  life. 
In  making  their  decisions,  these  board  mem¬ 
bers  well  know  the  responsibilities  and  obli¬ 
gations  they  face  in  working  toward  an  ex¬ 
panding,  stabilized  cultural  life  in  their 
respective  communities. 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  orchestra  exec¬ 
utive  boards  having  filed  opinions  have  placed 
their  orchestras  on  record  as  deciding  that 
federal  subsidization  of  their  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  is  unwarranted  and  undesirable  at 
this  time.  Many  of  them  observe  that  orches¬ 
tra  finances  mirror  the  economic  condition  of 
their  respective  communities,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  (August  to  December,  1953), 
local  support  can  be  and  is  being  developed 
for  the  support  of  the  orchestras.  Several 
organizations  state  they  hold  in  reservation 
the  position  they  might  take  should  a  para¬ 
lyzing  depression  occur.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  executive  boards  may  wish  to 
reassess  the  need  and  desirability  of  federal 
assistance  in  orchestra  maintenance. 

Several  orchestra  reports  include  a  state¬ 
ment  of  responsibility  to  support  efforts  of 
the  federal  government  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  and,  therefore,  deem  it  unwise  to  re¬ 
quest  the  federal  government  to  take  on 
additional  and  new  financial  obligations  such 
as  subsidization  of  arts  activities  at  this  time. 

Most  orchestra  boards  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  source  of  music,  its  performance, 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


Convention  Program  Will  Include 


General  Sessions 
and 

Special  Workshops  For 

Boord  Members 
Conductors 
Managers 
Musicians 

Women's  Committee  Members 
Youth  Orchestras 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  SPONSORING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Arthur  Judson,  Manager,  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony  Society;  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League;  Miles  Kasten- 
dieck.  Chairman,  Music  Critics  Circle  of  New 
York  City. 

Editor’s  Note:  Detailed  reix)rts  on  the  Music  Critic., 
Workshop  were  published  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  19.54  Music  Journal,  Noveniher  7 
issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher,  and 
Xov.  1.5  issue  of  Musical  America. 

The  trial  run  of  practical  workshops  in 
music  criticism  and  music  editing  took  place 
Oct.  29 — Nov.  1,  1953,  in  New  York  City, 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Music 
Critics  Circle  of  New  York  City,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  and 
the  League.  Some  forty  visitors  from  among 
newspaper  and  symphony  organizations  in 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  smaller  cities,  music  critics 
from  Paris,  France  and  Athens,  Greece,  the 
thirty-five  members  of  the  New  York  Critics 
Circle,  and  representatives  of  several  New 
York  musical  and  educational  organizations 
spent  three  days  and  most  of  three  nights 
talking  alxiut  music,  listening  to  music  and 
writing  about  music. 

The  agenda  included  panel  discussions, 
critique  of  concert  reviews,  attendance  at  con¬ 
certs  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  and  the  Town  of  Baby¬ 
lon  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Christos 
Vrionides,  a  performance  of  Mozart’s  “Marri¬ 
age  of  Figaro”  by  the  New  York  City  Center 
Opera  Company,  a  CBS  Radio  broadcast  of 
“Twentieth  Century  Concert  Hall”  under  the 
direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski,  luncheon  and 
tour  of  the  New  York  Times  and  Radio 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Wotch  for  detailed  announcements. 

Convention  Headquarters 

Shawnee  Hotel 


Host  Orchestra 

Springfield  Symphony 


Cleveland  Orchestra 
Conductors  Workshop 
Jon.  23  -  Feb.  4,  1954 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  its  musical  di¬ 
rector,  George  Szell,  will  open  the  12  day 
workshop  for  community  symphony  conduc¬ 
tors  on  Saturday,  January  23  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Twenty-eight  conductors  from  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  in  the  nation’s  smaller  cities 
will  “live”  with  one  of  the  nation’s  outstand¬ 
ing  major  symphonies  for  a  12  day  period, 
participating  in  rehearsals  and  concerts,  ac¬ 
companying  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  on  one 
tour  concert  and  also  will  have  the  rare  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  under  Mr.  Szell.  Some 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  conduct  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  in  rehearsal.  The  Work¬ 
shop  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra  and  the  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  League. 
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OFFICERS 

Honorary  President  and  Founder 

MRS.  LETA  SNOW 
Kalamozoo,  Michigon 

President 

ALAN  WATROUS 
Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony 
213  South  Water  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Regional  Vice  Presidents 
Northeast 

HAROLD  KENDRICK 
Manager,  New  Haven  Symphony 
70  College  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Southeast 

JAMES  CHRISTIAN  PFOHL 
Conductor,  Charlotte  Symphony, 

Jacksonville  Symphony  (Fla.) 

Music  Director,  Brevard  Music  Foundation 
41 1  Vi  Tryon  St.,  Chorlotte,  North  Carolina 

Midwest 

THOMAS  E.  WILSON 
Conductor,  Lafayette  Symphony  Orch 
Chairman,  League  Library  Comm. 

P.  O  Box  4  32,  Lafayette,  Indiona 

Southwest 

DR.  ERNO  DANIEL 
Conductor,  Wichito  Foils  Symphony 
Midwestern  University 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

West  Coast 

THOMAS  R.  REED 
Manager,  Sacramento  Philharmonic 
529  Oschner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Colifornia 

Executive  Secretary>Treasurer 

MRS.  HELEN  M,  THOMPSON 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Chorleston,  West  Virginia 

Executive  Committee 

Richord  Alvey,  President,  Kingsport  Symphony, 
126  E.  Ravine  Street,  Kingsport,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Beverly  A.  Barksdale,  President,  Toledo  Orchestra 
Women's  Association,  1941  Lawrence  Ave.,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Ralph  Black,  Manager,  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Klein- 
hons  Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Walter  Heermann,  Conductor,  Madison  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  21 1  N.  Carroll  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Symphony,  Choirmon, 
League  Publicity  Committee,  300  Maine  Street, 
Quincy,  Illinois 

Dr.  Alexander  Leslie,  Conductor,  Springfield  Symphony, 
49  Chestnut  Street,  Springfield,  Mossachusetts 
A.  H.  Miller,  Manager,  Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra, 
704  Alworth  Building,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Thomas  Pirine,  President,  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony, 
Higley  Building,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
L,  Robert  Riebs,  Manager,  Elkhart  Symphony,  405  Jef¬ 
ferson  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Theodore  Russell,  Conductor,  Jackson  Symphony,  P.  O 
Box  4471,  Jockson  5,  Mississippi 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to  develop  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  civic  ond  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  to  further  the  welfare  of  these 
organizations  by  on  interchange  of  ideas,  to  increose 
the  opportunities  for  American  conductors,  composers, 
and  artists — and  in  general  to  improve  the  standards 
of  civic  symphony  orchestras. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 


October  30.  1953  thru  March  12.  1954.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. — “Music-USA”  Pops  Concert  series  spot¬ 
lighting  community  orchestras.  Co-sponsored  by  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  League. 

January  23  -  February  4,  1954,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Conductors  Workshop.  Co-sponsored  by 
Cleveland  Orchestra  and  League. 

February  5-6,  1954,  Quincy,  III. — League  Executive  Board  Meeting. 

March  30,  1954,  Chicago,  Ill. — League  participation  in  national  meeting  of  MENC.  Session: 
Music  Education  in  the  Community. 

May  11,  1954,  Boca  Raton,  Florida. — League  participation  in  national  conference  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America.  Session:  Coordinated  Planning  in  Fields  of  Health, 
Welfare,  Education  and  the  Arts. 

June  17-19,  1954,  Springfield.  Ohio — National  Convention.  Headquarters,  Shawnee  Hotel. 

1954 — Orchestra  Management  Course.  Date  to  be  announced. 
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The  League's 
New  Members 


Organizations 

Alexandria  Civic  Orchestra  (Va.) 

Brown  University  Community  Orchestra 
(Providence,  R.  I.),  Martin  Fischer,  Cond. 

Colorado  University  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Boulder),  Horace  Jones,  Cond. 

Graceland-Lamoni  Orchestra  (Iowa),  Har¬ 
old  Neal.  Director 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Sym.  (Cedar 
Falls),  Myron  E.  Russell,  Cond. 

Jersey  City  Philharmonic  (N.  J.),  J.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Jones,  Cond. 

Knox-Galesburg  Symphony  Orchestra  (Ill.), 
Gilbert  E.  Wilson,  Cond. 

Lake  County  Community  Orchestra 
(Calif.),  L.  Brier  McNeil,  Cond. 

Maine  Little  Symphony  (Ellsworth),  Owen 
R.  Fleming,  (Tond. 

Midland  Symphony  &  Chorus  Association, 
(Tex.),  Walter  Mantani,  Cond. 

Parma  Symphony  Orchestra  (Ohio),  Bruce 
McIntyre,  Cond. 

Queens  Symphony  Orchestra  (N.  Y.),  David 
Katz,  Cond. 

Roanoke  Symphony  Orchestra  (Va.),  Gib¬ 
son  Morrissey,  Cond. 

Shasta  Symphony  Orchestra  (Calif.),  Philip 
Stubblefield,  Cond. 

University  of  Arkansas  Symphony  (Fay¬ 
etteville),  Marx  J.  Pales,  Cond. 

University  of  W.  Va.-Community  Sym¬ 
phony  Orch.  (Morgantown),  Weldon  Hart, 
Cond. 

University  of  Wichita  Symphony  (Kan.), 
Walter  Duerksen,  Cond. 

Women’s  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra  (Ohio) 


KE-instated  Organizations 
Altoona  Symphony  Society  (Pa.),  Donald 
Johanos,  Cond. 

Amarillo  Symphony  (Tex.),  Clyde  Roller, 
Cond. 


Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  Enjays 
Bath  Symphony  and  Opera 


Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  a  city  of  32,000 
population  is  enjoying  both  a  local  symphony 
and  local  opera  group  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Jose  Singer  who  joined  the  music 
faculty  of  nearby  Salem  College  a  few  years 
ago.  Both  groups  are  supported  through 
ticket  sales  and  contributions  and  an  annual 
Symphony  Tag  Day  helps  swell  orchestra 
maintenance  funds. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Marshall  Scott  is  director  of 
Clarksburg’s  Opera  Workshop,  and  Mr.  Sing¬ 
er  serves  as  musical  director  of  both  the 
symphony  and  opera  group. 

Opera  performances  are  given  in  full  cos¬ 
tume  by  a  combination  of  imported  profes¬ 
sional  soloists,  local  cast  and  chorus.  This 
season’s  opera  performances  include  “Mar¬ 
tha”  and  “Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors.” 
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phony. 

Ficocelli,  Carmine,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Fracht,  J.  Albert,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Fuerst,  Eugene,  Portland,  Oregon 

Gansz,  George,  Lehigh  University  (Pa.) 

Hargreaves,  Robert,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Sym¬ 
phony 

Hegyi,  Julius,  Abilene  (Texas)  Symphony 
Orch. 

Jones,  J.  Randolph,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.), 
Philharmonic 

Kviesis,  Victor  S.,  Saskatoon  (Canada) 
Symphony. 

Liva,  Ferdinand  R.,  Wyoming  Valley  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Pa. 

Mairs,  G.  Donald,  Teaneck  (N.  J.)  Sym¬ 
phony 

Russer,  Roy,  Morningside  (N.  Y.)  Symphony 
Orch. 
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Instrumentalists 

Jorgensen,  Vivian  Marie,  Trombone, 
Dwight,  Ill. 

Managers  h 


Business  Firms 

ASCAP  (American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers) 

Individuals 

MacCallum,  Don,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Cramer,  Wm.  F.,  Tallahassee,  Florida 
Board  Members 

Differ,  Mrs.  Marion  Hamilton,  Past  Pres. 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Symphony 
Yemm,  Dr.  Warren  A.,  Mobile  Symphony 
(Ala.) 

Conductors 

Bert,  Mrs.  Carolyn,  Kewanee  (Iff.)  Sym¬ 
phony 

Brown,  L.  Paul,  Vocal  &  String  Music, 
Alpena,  Mich. 

de  Madrid,  Maxmillian,  Austin,  Texas 
Di  Blasi,  Francesco,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Sym- 


Black,  Ralph,  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Carroll,  C.  M.,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Orchestra 
Engle,  Donald  L.,  Ass’t  Mgr.,  Philadelphia 
Orchestra 

Gatchell,  Seth  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hart,  Phil,  Portland  Symphqny  (Oregon) 
Newspaper  Critic 

Wolter,  Miss  Beverly,  State  Times  and 
Morning  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Organization  Representatives 
Bacon,  Miss  Ina,  Association  of  the  Jr. 
Leagues  of  America 

Tick,  Ramsi  P.,  Civic  Concert  Service,  Inc., 
Chicago 

Women’s  Associations  Committee  Members 
Barksdale,  Mrs.  Mildred,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Women’s  Committee 

Oakley,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Peoria  (Iff.)  Women’s 
Committee 
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Contemporary  Music 
Symphony  Concerts  Vs. 
Saturday  Afternoon  Movies 

In  Louisville,  you  can  take  your  choice! 
Admission  prices  are  the  same — 75c  for  adults, 
20c  for  children  under  12,  and  no  reserved 
seats. 

So  started  the  Saturday  afternoon  concerts 
of  the  widely  heralded  Louisville  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra's  Commissioning  Series  un¬ 
der  the  the  recent  $400,000  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  grant. 

Each  commissioned  work  will  be  played 
four  times  in  the  series,  will  then  be  recorded 
and  made  available  to  the  public.  Commis¬ 
sions  for  works  to  be  presented  in  the  series 
have  been  established  at  $500  for  student 
composers  and  $1,200  for  established  com¬ 
posers.  To  date,  commissions  totalling  $23,500 
have  been  awarded  to  the  following  com¬ 
posers. 
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Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  Mario 
Cowell,  Henry 
Creston,  Paul 
Glanville-Hicks,  Peggy 
Hovhaness,  Alan 
Malipiero,  Gian  Francesco 
Perle,  George 
Rathaus,  Karol 
Read,  Gardner 
Riegger,  Wallingford 
Sanders,  Robert  L. 

Stevens,  Halsey 
Surinach,  Carlos 
Toch,  Ernest 
Villa-Lobos,  Heitor 
Wagenaar,  Bernard 

Student  Composers 
Nelson,  Paul 
Ramseier,  Paul 
Wittmeyer,  Keith 


MUSICIANS! 

Openings  Now  and  For  1954-'55 

MOBILE  SYMPHONY 

Edward  Fendler,  Conductor 

♦  FIRST  OBOE 

♦  FIRST  CLARINET 

♦  SECOND  HORN 

♦  FIRST  TRUMPET 

♦  DOUBLE  BASS 

♦  TWO  BASSOONS 

Excellent  job  opportunities  in  fast-growing 
city.  For  full  information,  list  job  preference 
and  write  to 

Personnel  Chairman 
Mobile  Symphony 
Box  1403 
Mobile,  Alabama 


Nobile  Symphony  Success  Story 


The  Mobile  Symphony  Society's  current 
success  and  rapid  expansion  under  a  system 
of  free  concerts  is  proof  again  that  each  or¬ 
chestra  must  analyze  the  needs  and  pre- 
delictions  of  its  own  community  and  develop 
accordingly. 

Free  concerts  are  successful  in  Mobile. 
Ordinarily  in  a  city  of  that  size  (population 
130,000), — with  the  possible  exception  of  West 
Coast  cities — a  fairly  new  community  orches¬ 
tra  has  great  difficulty  attracting  audiences 
to  free  concerts,  trouble  in  obtaining  an  ex¬ 
perienced  conductor  who  will  operate  under 
the  free  concert  plan,  great  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  sufficient  financial  support  to  under¬ 
take  expansion  of  a  free  program  and  con¬ 
tinual  problems  in  depending  solely  on 
volunteer  services  from  musicians.  The  Mobile 
Symphony  has  shown  that  all  four  problems 
can  be  licked — at  least  for  a  while.  Witness 
the  record. 


Number  of  concerts 
Total  audience 
Musicians’  fees 


Total  annual  budget 
Conductor 


1951-52 

1952-53 

Season 

Season 

2 

7 

2,000 

10,000 

nothing 

nothing 
for  local 

players. 
Expens¬ 
es  only 
for  im¬ 

ports 

$2,000 

$10,000 

Part  time 

Full  time 

Contributions  are  on  the  increase  for  the 
1953-54  season.  It  is  anticipated  they  will 
reach  $15,000  by  May  or  June — 50';c  greater 
than  for  1952-53.  The  opening  concert  of  the 
season  was  played  to  “standing  room  only” 
in  a  1,250  capacity  auditorium.  The  January 
“Family  Concert”  attracted  a  more  than 
capacity  crowd.  At  least  100  people  stood 
outside  the  concert  hall  during  the  entire 
program  and  an  additional  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  were  turned  away  because  of  lack  even 
of  standing  room. 

In  April,  a  super-colossal  children’s  out¬ 
door  concert  will  be  played  (free,  of  course) 
to  ail  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  graders  in  the 
county,  including  students  of  public,  parochial, 
private,  white  and  colored  schools.  A  total 
audience  of  12,000  youngsters  is  anticipated. 
The  concert  is  to  be  sponsored  by  Delchamps, 
Inc. — a  local  grocery  chain. 

Judging  from  the  mass  of  materials  coming 
to  the  League  office  from  the  Mobile  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  success  is  directly  attributable  to 
hardworking  people  who  have  faith,  dreams 
and  sound  policies,  living  in  a  community 
eager  to  have  its  cultural  growth  in  step  with 
its  industrial  and  population  growth. 

In  1947,  the  first  stirrings  of  what  is  now  the 
Mobile  Symphony  took  the  form  of  17  musi¬ 
cians  banded  together  to  form  the  Chamber 
Music  Orchestra.  Max  P.  McGill,  Jr.  (now  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors)  served  as 
president  of  the  new  group.  Vernon  Raines, 
a  graduate  student  of  Florida  State  University 
School  of  Music,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  con¬ 
ducted.  so  all  activities  had  to  coincide  with 
the  University’s  vacation  schedule.  Concerts 
were  free  and  the  limited  funds  derived  from 
modest  contributions  of  $1.00  up. 

By  1950,  the  group  was  writing  to  the 
League,  asking  for  help  in  somehow  obtaining 
a  full  time  conductor  and  locating  needed 
musicians.  In  May,  1952,  the  orchestra’s  board 
of  directors,  drawn  from  the  musicians,  de¬ 
cided  to  go  ahead — mostly  on  faith — and  the 
League  issued  an  announcement  to  conductors 
outlining  the  situation,  stating  the  Mobile 
Symphony  could  guarantee  nothing  as  to 
salary. 


The  group  was  amazed  to  discover  their 
hopes  and  hard  work  offered  an  attractive 
challenge  to  many  conductors.  After  exten¬ 
sive  conferences  and  correspondence  with 
many  applicants  the  orchestra  joyfully  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  a  full  time  conduct¬ 
ing  position  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1952,  with 
Edvard  Fendler  whose  work  is  well  known 
in  Europe,  Central  America  and  the  U.  S. 

Came  the  1952-53  season,  and  the  city  of 
Mobile  suddenly  discovered  it  had  an  effective 
symphony  society  in  its  midst.  The  free  con¬ 
cert  and  volunteer  musicians  policies  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  But  instead  of  only  two 
regular  concerts.  Mobile  citizens  were  invited 
to  attend  also  a  “Pops”  concert,  an  outdoor 
concert,  a  chamber  music  concert  and  the  two 
double-header  youth  concerts  (4  in  all)  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Junior  League  of  Mobile. 

The  orchestra  work  was  related  to  other 
community  activities  through  coordinated 
schedules  with  the  Mobile  Opera  Guild  en¬ 
abling  many  symphony  musicians  to  play  with 
the  Opera  group.  Musicians  in  the  armed 
service  installations  near  Mobile  were  invited 
to  play  with  the  orchestra.  Conductor  Fendler 
made  speeches  for  community  groups.  A  sym¬ 
phony  women’s  committee  was  formed  and  as 
an  early  activity  sponsored  a  series  of  pre¬ 
concert  lectures  by  Mr.  Fendler.  The  Mobile 
press  and  radio  generously  supported  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  activities.  Within  9  months, 
financial  support  shot  up  from  $2,000  to  $10,- 
000  a  year. 

In  June,  1953,  Mr.  McGill  handed  his  presi¬ 
dential  gavel  over  to  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Fields, 
one  of  Mobile’s  outstanding  civic  leaders  AND 
a  second  fiddler  in  the  symphony.  This  season, 
the  continued  growth  of  the  orchestra  musical¬ 
ly,  and  as  a  community  cultural  service 
organization  has  attracted  wide  local  attention 
and  appreciation  and  national  recognition. 

The  Mobile  Press  occasionally  honors  out¬ 
standing  local  citizens  and  organizations 
through  awards  of  Scrolls  of  Merit.  The 
award  was  made  to  the  musicians  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  Symphony  following  the  first  1953-54  con¬ 
cert.  T'tK  Symphony  Society  presented 
framed  facsimiles  of  the  scroll  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  orchestra. 

Mrs.  Fields  recently  was  selected  as  “Mo¬ 
bile’s  Woman  of  the  Year”  by  the  Mobile 
Chapter  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  in  recognition  of 
her  work  with  the  Symphony  and  of  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  city’s  cultural  growth.  The 
Mobile  Public  Library  is  working  out  co¬ 
operative  projects  with  the  Symphony.  Local 
soloists  are  presented  in  concert. 

What  are  the  future  plans  of  the  orchestra? 

“To  continue  to  perfect  the  work  we  have 
started,”  stated  Mrs.  Fields.  “Right  now,  we 
expect  to  continue  both  the  free  concerts  and 
the  volunteer  participation  of  the  musicians  as 
long  as  these  policies  fit  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  our  people.” 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
— How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed  , 

or  Send  Bill 

Name 

Address 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection  of  the 


Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 


SYMPOSIUM  CONDUCTORS  VISIT  FLEISHER  MUSIC  COLLECTION 

Harrv  Kuwnatsky,  Acting  Curator,  facing  camera. 


Music,  music  everywhere — and  all  of  it  to 
be  played!  Music  in  boxes,  in  cases,  on  tables, 
on  the  floor,  overhead  and  underfoot. 

“And  what  you  see  here  is  only  a  part  of 
the  collection,"  commented  Harry  Kownatsky, 
Acting  Curator  of  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher 
Music  Collection  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia. 

Conductors  attending  the  1954  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  Conductors  Symposium  practically 
drooled  as  they  stood  in  the  center  of  this 
fabulous  collection  of  thousands  of  orchestral 
works,  made  available  to  orchestras  every¬ 
where  because  of  Edwin  A.  Fleisher's  gen¬ 
erosity  and  great  love  of  music. 

Mr.  Fleisher  startcxl  the  collection  in  1909 
when  he  organized  an  orchestra  of  boys,  aged 
7  to  17.  This  led  to  his  purchase  of  a  small 
property  desi^ated  as  “The  Symphony  Club,” 
still  in  operation  at  1235  Pine  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  headquarters  for  the  orchestra.  The 
first  orchestra  gave  way  to  a  string  group — 
largely  because  of  a  dearth  of  woodwind  and 
brass  players,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  full 
symphony.  One  hour  of  the  weekly  rehear¬ 
sals  was  (and  is)  devoted  to  work  on  a  sym¬ 
phonic  composition  and  the  second  hour  to 
sight  reading.  The  Symphony  Club  Orchestra 
continues  to  rehearse  each  week.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  are  grad¬ 
uates. 

Like  the  magic  water  of  Dukas’  “Sorcerer,” 
the  music  began  to  overflow  private  storage 
facilities,  and  its  scope  called  out  for  wider 
use,  whereupon  Mr.  Fleisher  presented  the 
collection  to  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
“in  the  belief  that  it  is  of  sufficient  size  and 
importance  to  serve  as  an  historical  record  of 
compositions  of  the  old  and  new  masters  and 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  all 
those  interested  in  music.” 

After  discussing  the  conditions  governing 
the  use  of  the  collection  with  the  visiting  con¬ 
ductors,  Mr.  Kownatsky  issued  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  to  all  orchestra  representatives  telling 
them  that  “we  welcome  inquiries  and  person¬ 
al  visits  and  are  happy  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tion  which  may  arise  or  enlarge  on  any  point.” 


CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  USE  OF 

MUSIC  IN  THE  EDWIN  A.  FLEISHER 
MUSIC  COLLECTION 

All  works  in  this  collection  are  available  foi 
reference  use  at  the  Library,  where  pianos  in 
soundproof  rooms  may  be  used  for  playing 
from  score. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  The  Edwin 
A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection  is  to  preserve 
orchestral  music  for  reference  use,  the  Free 
Library  will  lend  music  which  is  unavailable 
from  any  other  source  to  recognized  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  universities  and  colleges 
and  to  outstanding  organizations  interested  in 
the  furtherance  of  music.  In  no  case  will 
music  be  lent  to  individuals. 

An  organization  wishing  to  borrow  music 
shall  make  a  written  request  for  the  loan  over 
the  signature  of  the  conductor,  business  man¬ 
ager  or  president,  addressed  to  The  Free  Li¬ 
brary  of  Philadelphia,  The  Edwin  A.  Fleisher 
Music  Collection,  Logan  Square,  Philadelphia 
3,  Pa. 

Scores  will  be  lent  for  examination  or  study 
purposes  upon  receipt  of  such  a  request. 

Before  music  can  be  lent  for  performance  or 
rehearsal  reading  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Library  to  receive  also  a  written  statement 
from: 

(a)  the  composer  or  his  authorized  agent 
(in  the  case  of  unpublished  works) 

or 

(b)  the  publisher  or  his  accredited  repre¬ 
sentative  (in  the  case  of  published  works) 
indicating  that  the  work  in  question  is  un¬ 
available  from  any  other  source  and  approv¬ 
ing  the  loan. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  request  and  state¬ 
ment,  as  noted  above,  the  material  will  be 
shipped  by  express,  transportation  and  insur¬ 
ance  charges  collect,  direct  to  the  borrowing 
orchestra  or  organization;  it  shall  be  returned 
by  express,  transportation  and  insurance 
charges  prepaid,  direct  to  The  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  within  two  days  after  the 
performance. 

The  borrower  must  agree  that  the  music 
shall  not  be  marked,  mutilated  or  damaged  in 
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Music  Available  In 
Public  Libraries 

Report  of  Music  Librory  Associotion 

The  League  Library  Committee — Chairman, 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Conductor  of  the  Lafayette 
Symphony,  Ind. — has  been  ferreting  out  in¬ 
formation  on  music  available  to  orchestras 
through  public  libraries.  Mr.  Wilson  appeared 
before  the  July  1952  national  meeting  of  the 
Music  Library  Association,  discussing  the 
work  and  music  needs  of  orchestras. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  discussion,  the 
Music  Library  Association  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  to  work  with  the  League 
Library  Committee:  Miss  Elizabeth  Ohr,  Head. 
Art  and  Music  Department,  Indianapolis  Pub¬ 
lic  Library;  Miss  Gladys  Chamberlain,  Head. 
Music  Library,  New  York  City  Public  Libr¬ 
ary;  Mr.  James  Cleghorn,  Head.  Music  De¬ 
partment,  San  Francisco  Public  Library;  Mrs. 
Margaret!  Mott.  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

The  duty  of  this  committee  is  two  fold:  first, 
to  compile  information  on  location  of  music 
available  to  orchestras;  second,  to  undertake 
the  location  of  old  WPA  music  libraries. 

Miss  Ohr  reports  the  committee  is  sending 
questionnaires  to  libraries  throughout  the 
country,  and  already  some  information  is 
available.  Although  loan  of  music  to  orches¬ 
tras  within  the  immediate  region  served  by 
the  library  ordinarily  is  its  first  responsibility, 
many  libraries  can — under  certain  cii’cum- 
stances — serve  orchestras  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Compilation  by  the  Music  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  Committee  of  the  first  responses  to 
the  questionnaire,  lists  available  music  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  following  public  libraries  and 
libraries  of  non-profit  associations: 

American  Music  Center,  New  York  City 
Buffalo  Museum  of  Science,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Indianapolis  Public  Library,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jersey  City  Free  Public  Library,  Jersey 
City,  N.  Y.:  WPA  music  collection 
National  Orchestral  Association,  New  York 
City 

New  York  City  Public  Library:  Music  Libr¬ 
ary 

New  York  City  Public  Library:  58th  St. 
Music  Branch  Library:  WPA  music  col¬ 
lection 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago:  WPA  music 
collection 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 

any  way.  No  cues,  fingerings,  bowings  or  edit¬ 
ings  of  any  kind  may  be  placed  in  either 
score  or  parts.  If  a  printed  program  is  issued 
a  credit  shall  be  noted  indicating  thf.t  the 
music  has  been  lent  by  The  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  The  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Music 
Collection.  Three  copies  of  the  program  for 
the  Library’s  files  should  be  forwardeiJ  after 
the  performance  has  taken  place.  On  radio 
broadcasts  the  same  credit  shall  be  announced 
during  the  course  of  the  program. 

Unless  special  arrangements  have  been 
made,  the  loan  of  all  scores  for  examination 
or  music  for  rehearsal  reading  will  be  limited 
to  thirty  days.  The  loan  of  music  for  per¬ 
formance  will  be  limited  to  six  weexs. 

No  copy  of  any  kind,  by  any  process,  shall 
be  made  from  the  music  (score  and/or  parts) 
borrowed  from  this  collection. 

The  Free  Library  makes  no  charge  for  the 
use  of  the  music  in  the  Fleisher  Collection, 
and  no  one  is  authorized  to  make  a  charge  of 
any  kind.  The  question  of  a  composer's  royal¬ 
ty  or  performance  fee,  if  any,  is  one  entirely 
between  the  composer  (or  his  accredited 
agent)  and  the  orchestra  or  organization  per¬ 
forming  his  work. 

Note:  A  very  limited  number  of  works  were 
acquired  under  special  contracts  which 
prohibit  loan  and/or  performance 
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League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Colendar 

January-February,  1954 

This  listing  includes  concerts  of  114  orchestras  having  filed  their  schedules  with  the  League  Office 

Oati  Orrhcstru  Comhulor  So/m.vf.v 


Ian. 

1-3  PittNhiiruh  Symphony 

2  L(mi.<>vilU‘  I’hilharmonic 

3  Inth‘ix‘n<U  nco  Symphon>  Orth. 


William  StfinluTi: 
Kolrfrt  Whitney 
Kranklyn  .S.  Wethlle 


7  Detroit  Symphony 

8-9  Cincinnati  .Symphony  Orch. 

8  Detroit  Symphony  ()rch. 

8-10  Pittsimruh  Symphony 

9  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Louisville  Philharmonic 
Wilkinshurg  Civic  Symplumy  (  Pa. ) 

10  Battle  Creek  Sym.  Orch.  (Mich.) 
Elkhart  Symphony  Orch.  ( Iml. ) 

1 1  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 


Paul  Paray 
Thor  Johnson 
Paul  Paray 
William  Steinher)! 
Paul  Paray 
Kohert  Whitney 
EuKene  Heichenfeltl 
KoRcr  Parkes 
ZiRmont  Gaska 
Paul  Paray 


Kohert. I  Peters,  .Soprano 

Public  rtsitliiiRs  ot  its  comnhsHitai't 

Patricia  Liston  & 

.AIlH'rtine  BanmRartner— Pianist 
Mischa  Kottler,  Pianist 
Soriano,  Pianist 
In  Eiiiiilay,  Ohio 
Jennie  Tonrel.  Mca/.o-soprano 
.At  Dayton.  Ohio 

Public  reatliiiRS  ot  its  commissions 
.Allen  H(HhI,  Violinist 
Pop  Concert 

Norma  Eckstein.  .Soprano 
.At  Jamestown,  X.  A'. 


Tnlsa  Philharmonic  (Okla. ) 

II  &  13  Charlotte  Symphony  Orch.  ( \.  C.'.) 

12  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

13  Atlanta  Symphony  (Ga. ) 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

14  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Florida  Symphony  Orch.  (Orlando) 
St.  PetersbnrR  Symphony  Orch.  ( Fla. ) 


11.  .Arthur  Brown 
James  Christian  PfobI 
Paul  Paray 
Henry  Sopkin 
Paul  Parav 
Paul  Paray 
A'ves  Chardon 
Leon  Poidoimnlos 


Tampa  Philharmonic  (Fla.) 

15  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

15-16  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

16  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Hartford  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.) 
Akron  Symphony  Orch. 


Lyman  Wiltsc 

Paul  Paray 

Thor  Johnson 

Pa\d  Paray 

Fritz  Mahler 

John  Francis  Farinacci 


Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 
.Alfredo  Camixrli,  Violinist 
.At  BinRhamton,  N.  A'. 

Eileen  Farrell,  Soprano 
At  Albany,  N.  A  . 

At  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  KinRlniR  l.ancestcr, 

Bass  Baritone 

Sam  Adams,  Jr.-A'onnR  .Artist  M'inner 
At  Xew  A’ork,  N.  Y. 

Marian  Anderson,  Contralto 
At  HarrisbnrR,  Pa. 

A’onth  Concert 

.Arthur  KeRinald,  Pianist 


16  Little  Orchestra  of  Xew  A’ork 
Scandinavian  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Mich.) 

17  Augustana  Town  &  Gown  Svmphonv 

Orch.  (S.  D.) 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Drake-Des  Moines  Orchestra  ( losva ) 
Twin  City  Symphony  (Mich.) 

Mobile  Symphony 

17- 19  Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 

18  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Louisville  Orchestra 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  (Tex.) 

18- 19  Jacksonville  Symphony  Orch.  (Fla.) 

19  Boi.se  Civic  Symphony  Orch.  (Idaho) 


Thomas  Scherman 
Henri  Xosco 

Richard  J.  Guderyahn 


Chihlren’s  Concert 
Sylvia  .Aamio,  Soprano 

Dona  Carlson,  Soprano 


Paul  Paray 

Frank  Noyes 

Harold  .Xewton 

Edvard  Fendler 

George  Barati 

Paul  Paray 

Robert  Whitnes 

Emo  Daniel 

James  Christian  Pfohl 

ilenry  J.  Von  der  Heide 


At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Orchestral 

Suzanne  Malkicwicz,  Violinist 
Carl  Hang,  Narrator 
Curtis  Grimes,  Pianist 
At  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Pops  Concert 
Herbert  Rogers,  Pianist 
Nadine  Conner,  Soprano 
Rafael  Mendez,  Trumpeter 
Pops  Conceit 


Butler  County  Symphony  ( Pa. ) 
Columbus  Little  Symphony  Orch. 

( Ohio ) 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony  Orch.  (Fla.) 
Phoenix  Symphony  Orchestra  (Ariz.) 
Utica  Civic  Symphony  (  N.  A’. ) 
Waukesha  Symphony  ( Wis. ) 

20  Chattanooga  Symphony  Orch.  (Tenn.) 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Hartford  Symphony  (Conn.) 


Edward  Ronconi' 
Claude  Monteux 

Paul  Paray 
A'asilios  Priakos 
Leslie  IhKlge 
John  Schueler 
Milton  Weber 
Joseph  Ilawtlairne 
Paul  Paray 
Fritz  Mahler 


Nashville  Symphony  (Tenn.)  Guy  Taylor 

Toix-ka  Civic  Symphony  (Kan.)  Everett  Fetter 

Birmingham  Symphony  Orch.  (Ala.)  .Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 


The  Creation,  Symphony  Chorus 
Sigmund  M.  Rascher,  Saxophonist 

At  Spartansburg,  N.  C. 

Josef  Szigeti,  Violinist 
William  NIcGrath,  Tenor 
A'oung  People’s  Concert 
A’outh  Concert 
.At  Savannah,  Georgia 
Beverly  Sills,  Soprano 
Betty  Allen,  Alto 
A'erdi  “Re<iuiem” 

AOuth  Concerts 
Centennial  Concert 
.Alabama  Audition  Winners 


21  Chattammga  .Symphony  (Tenn.) 

Dayton  Philharmonic  Orch.  (Ohio) 


Joseph  Hawthorne 
Paul  Katz 


Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Muncie  Symphony  Orch.  ( Ind. ) 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
22  Detroit  Symirhony  Orch. 

Great  Neck  Symphony  Orch.  (X.  A.) 
Quincy  Symphony  Orch.  (111.) 


Paul  Paras 
Robert  Hargreases 
Russell  Gerhart 
Paul  Parav 
Frank  Miller  (Guest) 
George  Irwin 


Mrn’s  Chorus  ot  Tenn. 

Wesleyan  College  in  .Atbi'iis 
Richard  Tucker,  Tenor 
Herva  Xelli,  Soprano 
Frank  Guarrera,  Baritoiw 
Dayton  Chorus 
•At  Columbus,  Ga. 

Sidney  Tretick,  Violinist 
Charles  Galloway,  Narrator 
.At  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Alexander  Schneider,  Violinist 
Blanche  Tarjus,  Violinist 


22-23  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

22-24  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

24  Allentown  Symphony  Orchestra  (  Pa. ) 

Charleston  Symphony  (  W.  A'a. ) 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Pasadena  Civic  Symphony  (Cal.) 
Plymouth  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 
University  of  Miami  Symphony  (  Fla. ) 

25  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Evansville  Philharmonic  (Ind.) 
Kalamaz.txr  Symphony  (Mich.) 

Little  Orchestra  Society  of  New  A'ork 

.Norfolk  Symphony  Orch.  (  Va. ) 

Tulsa  Philharmonic  (Okla.) 

25-26  Corpus  Christi  Symphony  (Tex.) 

26  Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Harrisburg  Symphony  Orch.  (Pa.) 
Nashville  Symphony 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony  (Mich.) 


Nikolai  Malko  (Guest) 
William  Steinberg 
Donald  Vexirhees 

Antonio  Mmlarelli 
Paul  Paray 
Lauris  Jones 
Wayne  Dunlap 
John  Bitter 
Paul  Paray 
Minas  ('hristiaii 
Herman  Felber 
Thomas  Scherman 

Edgar  Scheukman 

11.  Arthur  Brown 
Frederick  Vajda 
Paul  Paray 
Edwin  McArthur 
Guy  Taylor 
Josef  Chemias  skw 


Eunice  Norton,  Pianist 
Fred  Allen.  .Narrator 
“Peter  and  the  Wolf" 
WiHxlwind  Quint<  t 
.At  Tampa,  Fla. 

A'outh  Concert 
Orchestial 

Szymon  Goldberg,  Violinist 
.At  St  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Polyna  Stoska,  Soprano 
Artur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 
Maria  Stader,  Soprano 
Bemartl  Garfield,  Bassixin 
Norfolk  Civic  Chorus 

Haydn’s  “The  Creation” 
Orchestral 

Lakeland,  Flu. 

Lucine  Amara,  Soprano 
Kees  Kcxijx'r,  Violinist 
Charlotte  Bix-hm,  Soprano 


Orchestra  News  Sheets 

Orchestra  news  sheets  are  piopping  up  all 
over  the  country  this  season.  Although  a  few 
orchestras  have  published  news  sheets  for 
several  years,  circulating  them  among  current, 
past  and  potential  ticket  holders,  contribu¬ 
tors,  advertisers,  lay  workers  and  musicians, 
it  was  not  until  the  current  season  that  the 
news  sheet  idea  came  into  rather  wide  use  as 
a  means  of  drawing  closer  together  the  far 
flung  members  of  a  symphony’s  total  organi¬ 
zation.  Not  only  do  these  publications  help 
spread  the  news  of  concerts  and  special  activi¬ 
ties,  they  also  enable  an  orchestra  to  slide 
many  other  ideas,  facts  and  maybe  a  few 
fancies  in  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  news  sheets  vary  widely  in  cost,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  make  up,  but  all  are  serving  the 
same  purpose — that  of  keeping  people  in¬ 
formed  of  the  orchestra’s  goals,  needs,  activi¬ 
ties  and  personalities.  Many  news  sheets  are 
published  by  Symphony  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tions.  In  some  cases,  costs  are  more  than 
met  through  advertising.  Other  groups,  feel¬ 
ing  they  do  not  want  to  bother  merchants  for 
ads  in  both  the  news  sheet  and  printed  pro¬ 
grams,  absorb  the  news  sheet  costs,  consider¬ 
ing  them  a  sound  investment  in  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  Akron  Symphony  publishes  a  monthly, 
single  8''2  x  13  inch  sheet  titled  Newsletter, 
“for  the  purpose  of  informing  its  members 
and  other  music  lovers  of  the  many  musical 
events  in  the  area.”  The  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1953  issues  include  news  of  the  Akron 
Symphony,  concerts,  the  annual  Viennese 
Ball,  the  organization’s  social  activities,  notes 
concerning  musical  activities  and  concerts  of 
other  community  organizations,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League. 

The  Abilene  Symphony  is  issuing  a  single 
sheet  Newsletter — a  sort  of  flyer  for  the 
coming  concert  giving  information  on  the 
program  and  soloist. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  is  publishing 
a  4  sheet,  8*4  x  11  inch  Symphony  Notes, 
giving  news  of  the  orchestra,  soloists,  listing  of 
the  full  concert  season  and  orchestra  expan¬ 
sion  plans.  Striking  photographs  highlight  the 
publication. 

The  Chattanooga  Philharmonic  Women’s 
Guild  publishes  a  three-sheet  8*4  x  14  inch 
mimeographed  Score.  It  is  friendly,  informal 
and  includes  notes  on  music  for  the  current 
concert,  an  occasional  piece  by  or  about  the 
conductor  and  news  of  orchestra  and  Guild 
activities. 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Philharmonic  Baton, 
a  multi-sheet  mimeographed  publication  of 
the  Women’s  Association  includes  program 
notes  and  news  items  in  great  number.  The 
January  issue  included  the  complete  roster  of 
names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  the 
Women’s  Association. 

The  Queens  (N.  Y.)  Symphony  Newsletter 
made  its  debut  a  month  before  the  orchestra’s 
first  concert.  An  8*4  x  11  inch,  2  page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  publication,  it’s  full  of  news  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  the  new  orchestra,  the  people 
in  and  of  it  including  a  “Did  You  Know?” 
feature. 

The  Journal  of  the  Toledo  Orchestra  first 
appeared  in  October,  1953.  A  four  page 
7*2  X  8  inch  publication,  it  features  news  and 
photos  of  the  orchestra,  soloists,  and  special 
activities  with  chit-chat  notes  tossed  in  for 
good  measure — such  as  requests  for  furnish¬ 
ings  for  the  orchestra  office,  remarking  that 
■‘we  can’t  pay  much,  but  we  take  awfully 
good  care  of  things.” 

The  Topeka  Civic  Symphony’s  printed  pub¬ 
lication,  titled  Allegro  includes  general  news 
of  orchestra  activities  and  a  full  personal’s 
section  titled  “Intermission.”  The  October 
issue  reviewed  the  League  national  conven¬ 
tion  and  musician’s  workshop. 


(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Chattanooga  and  Nashville 
Exchange  Orchestras 

The  Chattanooga  Symphony  under  the  di- 
dection  of  Joseph  Hawthorne,  and  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Guy 
Taylor  have  worked  out  an  exchange  concert 
between  the  orchestras.  Each  orchestra,  un¬ 
der  its  own  conductor,  will  appear  on  the 
other  orchestra’s  regular  subscription  series 
this  spring.  Elach  orchestra  will  handle  its 
own  expenses  for  their  respective  trips.  The 
cities  are  about  12.‘i  miles  apart. 

Symphony  subscribers  in  both  cities  are 
showing  considerable  interest  in  the  plan 
and  there  is  a  possibility  the  two  orchestras 
will  develop  exchange  concerts  with  other 
neighboring  orchestras  in  future  seasons. 

'industrial  Nights" 
Featured  By  Eastern 
Connecticut  Symphony  — 

A  Regional  Orchestra 

Special  feature  of  the  19.53-54  season  of  the 
Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony  are  “Indus¬ 
trial  Nights”,  honoring  industrial  firms  having 
contributed  greatly  to  the  development  ol 
the  area.  The  Electric  Boat  Company  was  the 
first  company  to  be  so  honored.  A  block  of 
seats  for  the  concert  were  made  available  at 
reduced  prices  to  employees  of  the  company. 
The  program  was  recorded,  and  following  the 
concert,  was  played  during  the  company’s 
lunch  hour  broadcasts  over  its  in-plant  radio 
system. 

The  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony,  under 
the  direction  of  Victor  Norman,  is  in  its 
second  season  as  an  area  orchestra.  Formerly, 
the  New  London  Symphony,  and  Willimantic 
Symphony  each  presented  seasons  in  their 
respective  communities.  This  year,  a  single 
area-wide  orchestra  is  presenting  concerts  in 
five  different  Eastern  Connecticut  commuities. 

There  is  an  overall  sponsoring  organization 
known  as  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony 
Society  which  includes  a  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 
Also  there  are  sponsoring  units  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  communities.  The  New  London 
Civic  Orchestra  Society  sponsors  a  five  con¬ 
cert  season  in  that  city.  The  Willimantic  Sym¬ 
phony  Society  sponsors  a  four  concert  season. 
Other  sponsoring  units  handle  the  two  concert 
seasons  in  Deep  River  and  East  Hampton 
and  a  single  concert  in  Putnam. 

Included  in  the  aggregate  series  of  14  con¬ 
certs  are  full  symphony  concerts,  “pops”  and 
youth  concerts. 

Evansville  Philharmonic  and  City's 
Business  Interests  Combine  Forces 
For  Maintenance  Fund  Campaign 

The  1953-54  maintenance  fund  drive  for  the 
Evansville  Philharmonic  was  a  joint  effort 
undertaken  by  the  orchestra  association. 
Evansville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Evansville 
Manufacturers  and  Employers  Association 
and  the  Downtown  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  campaign  went  over  the  top  by 
51,000.  The  reason  for  participation  by  the 
business  and  industrial  organizations — “not 
only  because  they  like  music,  but  they  also 
feel  a  top-notch  orchestra  will  help  ‘sell’ 
Evansville  among  cities  of  comparable  size.” 


MUSIC  AVAILABLE— 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Oregon  State  Library:  WPA  music  collec¬ 
tion 

Philadelphia  Free  Public  Library:  Edwin 
A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection 
San  Francisco  Public  Library:  Including 
WPA  music  collection 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles:  WPA 
music  collection. 
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CONCERT  CALENDAR— 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


Dote 

Orchrstra 

Cotutmtot 

Soloist's 

27 

Oilar  Rapids  S>inpl»on>  Orch.  (Iowa) 

Ilenr>  Denecke 

Kurt  Baum,  TVmn 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Paul  Paray 

.At  Wi‘st  Palm  Bi-avli.  F 

Toledo  Orchestra  ( Ohio) 

Wollc^iitf  Streseiiiann 

Carl  Fru’dliiTK,  Piaiiiit 

2S 

Cheyenne  Civic  Syinphonx  (  Wyo. ) 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Paul  Paray 

.At  Miami,  Fla. 

29 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Paid  Para\ 

Ft.  Laiidi-rdalf.  Fla. 

30 

Florida  Symphony  Orch.  (Orlando) 
Sacramento  Philharmonic 

Atlanta  Symphony 

Yves  Chardon 

Frit/  Berens 

Henr>’  Sopkin 

liiM'ph  Battista.  Pianist 

Detroit  Ssinphony  Orch. 

Paul  Para> 

At  Orlando.  Fla. 

30-31 

PittshurKh  Symphon> 

William  Steinherc 

Hi'ifftz,  X'lolinist 

31 

Beaumont  Symphony  ( Tex. ) 

Jay  Diet/er 

Gar>'  Civic  Sympliony  ( Ind. ) 

Iowa  State  Collect  Symphony  Orch. 

liwin  Fischer 

Mvin  K.  Edcar 

David  Poliri,  Ti-nor 

Toledo  Orchestra  ( Ohio ) 

WoUcanc  StresiMuann 

Junior  Gonvi-rt 

W'vst  Suhurhan  Symphony  Orch.  (Ill.) 

Karl  Schulte 

Hiiisdalf.  III. 

Feh. 

1 

Detroit  SvmphonN  Orch. 

Paul  Paras 

At  Atlanta.  Cia. 

2 

Detroit  S>  mphony  Orcli. 

Paul  Paras 

\t  BirniinKham,  .\l.i. 

Louis\ille  Orchestra 

Robert  Whitnes 

Childron’s  Concert 

\iw  liaven  Symphony  (Conn.) 

Frank  BrieH 

Myra  Hess.  Pi.iiiist 

\VilliamsiK>rt  Symphony  Orch.  ( Pa.  > 

Osborne  L.  Hou>el 

L’ta  GraH 

3 

York  Symphony  ()rch.  (  Pa. ) 

Canton  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Cieorce  Hurst 

Louis  Lane 

Shirley  .Anne  Coiciis.  \i 

Bancor  Symxrhony  Orch.  (Maine) 

.A.  Stanley  Caytinc 

Lee  Cass,  Bass-haritone 

Birmincham  Symphony  Orch.  (.Ala.) 

.Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 

Children’s  Concert 

Flint  Community  Symphony  (Mich.) 

Ray  Cierkossski 

Herman  Codes.  Pianist 

•5-<> 

i-6 


9 

10 
1 1 

Kill. 

11 

12 


12-13 

12-14 

13 

14 


14-l.i 

1.5 


13-16 

16 


16 

lU 


19-21 

20 


Birniiii)'liaiii  .S>  iii phony  Orch.  (AI.i.) 
Dotroit  Syinphoin  Orch. 

(>rt‘cn\  illc  Syinphoni-  Orch.  (  S.  C. ) 
OhicitKo  Bii.sincss  Men’s  Orch. 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 
llonohiln  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Florida  West  Coast  Symphons 
( Sarasota ) 

Pitt.stnirsjh  Symphony 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Lafayette  Symphony  (Init.t 
Little  Orchestra  of  N'ew  York 
Detroit  Symphony 


.Vrllnir  Bennett  Lipkin 
Paul  Paras 
Pedro  Sanjnan 
CeorKe  D.isch 
Paul  Paray 
CeorKe  Barati 
Thor  Johnson 
.Mexandei  Bloch 

William  Steinheru 
Paul  Paray 
rhomas  Wilson 
I'homas  Schermaii 
Paul  Paras 


Flint  Connniinity  Ssinphony  (Mich.) 
Ft.  Collins  Cis  ic  Symphony  ( Col. ) 
Jackson  Symphons  Orch.  (NIiss.) 
Kessanee  Cisic  Orchestra  (111.) 
Madison  Cisic  Ssinphony  (Wis.) 

West  Snlnirhan  Symphony  Orch.  (111.) 
Caltsary  Symphon>’  t)rch.  (Canada) 
Detroit  S>inphons'  Orch. 

SiMikane  Philharmonic  Orch.  (Wash.) 
Tulsa  Philhannonic  (Okla. ) 
llonohihi  Little  Symphony 
Kliode  Island  Philharmonic 
( Pros  idence ) 

Royal  Oak  Symphony  (Mich.) 
Springfield  Civic  Symphony  (  Mo. ) 
Detroit  Symphony 
Kenosha  Symphony  Orch.  (Wis.) 


Ray  C.erkossski 
Will  Schssart/ 
Theodore  Russell 
Carols'll  Bert 
Walter  Heermann 
Karl  Schulte 
Boyd  Xeel  ( Chiest ) 
Paid  Paray 
Harold  Paul  Whelan 
11.  Arthur  Brosvn 
Ceorise  Barati 
Francis  Madeira 

William  Boyer 
David  Bhnnenthal 
Paul  Paray 
Harold  \esvton 


CeorKe  London,  Bass-haritoiu 
At  RaleiKh,  .\.  C. 

Louis  Kanfmaii,  N'iolinist 
At  Durham,  \.C. 

Children's  Coii'-ert 
Rndolt  Serkin,  Pianist 
Toinnis  Bntler,  Pianist 
Dominique  D<‘  Lernia.  Ohoist 
Dosvntosvn  Chorale 
At  .Asheville,  N.  C. 

Edsvin  BiltcliHe,  Pianist 
Children’s  Concert 
.\t  .AiiKnsta.  Ca. 


Helen  CeorKe,  Soprano 
Youth  Concert 
Frank  Francia.  Flutist 
Norma  Hesde.  Soiirano 


.\t  Creenshoro.  \.  C. 
Orchestral 

Cnioiiiar  N'osaes.  Piani'.t 
Orchestral 


Clanco  D’Attili 
Myra  Hess,  Pianist 
Dudley  Posvers,  Cellist 


St.  Peti-rshurK  Symphony  Orch.  ( Fla. ) 
Florida  Symphony  Orch.  (Orlando) 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
( Providence ) 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

PittslmrKh  Symphony 

Sinikane  Philharmonic  Orch.  (Wash.) 
Battle  Creek  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 
Detroit  Symphony  Oich. 

Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony 
Seni*ca  Symphony  Orch.  ( N.  Y. ) 
Sionx  City'  Symphony  ( Iowa ) 
SpriiiKheld  Symphony  ( Ohio ) 
University  of  Miami  Symphony  (Fla.) 

Ahilciie  Symphony  ( Tex. ) 


Leon  Ponloixnilos 
Yves  Chardon 
Francis  Madeira 

rlior  Johnson 
Leopold  Stokowski 
(Guest) 

Harold  Paul  Whelan 
RoKer  Parkes 
Paul  Paray 
Victor  Norman 
Leland  W.  Flora 
Leo  Kucinski 
Evan  Whallon 
Heitor  Villa-Lohos 
( Guest ) 

Julius  lleKyi 


William  Thomson,  Oryanist 
Monique  de  la  Bnicliollerie.  Pianist 
Children’s  Concert 

Leonard  Hose,  Cellist 


Children’s  Coiii-ert 
Artist  Audition  Winners 
.At  Windsor,  Canada 

Children’s  Concert 

SiKurd  M.  Rascher,  Saxophonist 

Orchestral 


John  Mi/.eli,  Tenor 


W> ominK  Valley  Phil.  (  Pa. ) 
Charlotte  Symphony  Orch.  (N.  C.) 
-Akron  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Nashville  Symphony  (Tenn. ) 
Phix'iiix  Symphony  Orch.  (Arix.) 
ReadinK  Symphony  Orch.  (  Mass. ) 
Hartford  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.) 
Oak  Park-River  Forest  Svmphons 
Orch.  (111.) 

Louisville  Orchestra 
Detroit  Symphony 
Rhixle  Island  Philharinonic 
( Providence ) 

PittshurKh  Symphony 
.Atlanta  Symphony  (  Chi. ) 

Hartford  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.) 
WilkinshurK  Civic  Symphony  (Pa.) 


Ferdinand  Liva 

James  Christian  Pfolil  William  Kincaid,  Flutist 

John  Francis  Farinacci  .Arthur  ReKinald,  Piano 
Guy  Taylor  Carol  Smith,  Contralto 

Leslie  HikIki'  Dorothy  Eustis,  Pianist 

Weston  L.  Bramicii  Eiinici'  Alberts,  Me/.zo-Soprano 

Fritz  Mahler 

Gladys  WelKe  Elaine  Skorodin,  Violinist 

RolH-rt  Whitney  Isaac  Stern,  Violinist 

Desire  Delauw  ( Guest ) 

Francis  Madeira  Children’s  Concert 

William  SteinherK  .Alexander  Brailowsky,  Pianist 

Henry  Sopkiii  Rudolph  Firkustiy  ,  Pianist 

Fritz  Mahler  Youiik  People’s  Concert 

EiiRene  Reichenleld  Lois  &  A’incent  Droeii.  A'oeal  Duo 


.Amherst  Symphony  Orch.  (  N.  Y.  I 
Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony 
KalamaziHi  Jr.  Ssinphonv  Orch. 
(Mich.) 

Hoiiuliihi  Symphony  Orih. 

Kalamazoo  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 

Norfolk  Symphony  Orch.  (Va.) 

Tulsa  Pliilliannonic  (Okla.) 


Joseph  W  incenc 
Victor  Nonnaii 
Julius  StulherK 

CeorKe  Barati 
rhomas  SchipiX'rs 
( Guest ) 

EdKar  Schenkman 
H.  Arthur  Brown 


(Continued  on  Page  7) 


At  W’illiiiiaiitic 
james  Hunter.  N’nilin 

\  ivian  Oella  Chiesa,  Soprano 


Harr>'  Sluun.  Violinist 
Eleanor  Stelier,  Soprano 
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ORCHESTRAS  AND  CONCERTS  IN  EARLY  AMERICA 

Part  II 

Wayne  Dunlap.  Conductor  Plymouth  (IVlich.)  Symphony 


The  American  Orchestral  Scene  From 
1800  To  The  Present 

Around  1800,  American  orchestras  felt  the 
impact  of  foreign  musicians  for  the  first  time. 
Following  the  French  Revolution,  many 
French  musicians  came  to  this  country  and 
were  instrumental  in  changing  the  picture  in 
two  respects:  1.  The  content  of  the  programs: 
We  find  now  less  provincialism  and  more 
foreign  music,  music  being  sung  in  languages 
other  than  English,  and  a  much  greater  pre¬ 
occupation  with  opera.  2.  These  migrating 
professional  musicians  changed  the  direction 
of  American  amateur  music-making.  Because 
of  strong  foreign  competition,  the  local  ama¬ 
teur  turned  more  and  more  to  choral  music, 
and  so  we  see  the  growth  of  choral  societies 
such  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1815.  With  the  settling  of  many  emi¬ 
grants  (not  necessarily  musicians)  from  Eu¬ 
rope  in  cities  like  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
we  have  the  birth  of  new  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  west.  During  this  period,  these 
organizations  were  almost  entirely  choral  and 
usually  of  a  social  nature. 

One  of  these  emigrants  who  got  no  farther 
west  than  Boston  was  Gottlieb  Graupner, 
who  has  become  known  as  the  “father  of 
American  orchestral  music.”  Graupner  was 
an  oboist  who  had  played  for  Haydn  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  coming  to  Boston  in  1798,  he  set 
about  forming  the  Boston  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety.  This  orchestra  met  regularly  every 
Saturday  night,  sometimes  for  rehearsals  and 
sometimes  to  play  a  concert.  This  was  a  co¬ 
operative  orchestra,  following  the  pattern  of 
most  European  orchestras,  and  was  the  first 
regularly  functioning  orchestra  in  America — 
the  first  permanent  orchestra.  They  played 
the  music  of  Haydn  and  Gyrowetz.  It  is  very 
likely  that  they  gave  the  first  completely 
instrumental  concerts  in  this  country. 

The  next  important  fertilizing  agent  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  American  orchestral  scene  was 
the  arrival  in  1848  of  the  Germania  Orchestra. 
This  group  of  23  professional  musicians  had, 
like  many  of  their  fellows,  been  forced  out  of 
Germany  by  the  revolution  of  1848.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  they  increased 
the  size  of  their  orchestra  to  60  members  and 
after  a  stay  in  Boston,  toured  the  country, 
reaching  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis.  This  orches¬ 
tra  played  the  first  reasonably  good  perform¬ 


ances  of  the  classic  repertory  to  be  heard  in 
America.  It  was  the  first  orchestra  to  play  the 
Beethoven  Symphonies.  They  gave  nearly 
1000  concerts  and  played  to  a  million  people. 
However,  like  nearly  all  traveling  orchestras, 
then  as  well  as  now,  they  could  not  make  ends 
meet.  At  the  disbandment  of  the  orchestra  in 
1854,  the  members  settled  in  various  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  and  greatly  enriched  the  musical 
life  and  resources. 

Louis  Antoine  Jullien  and  his  orchestra  also 
made  their  appearance  in  America  at  this 
time.  This  orchestra  had  been  prominent  in 
Europe  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1853, 
Jullien  brought  a  hundred-piece  orchestra  to 
America  for  a  six-month  tour.  Jullien  gave 
the  first  of  the  jumbo  concerts  with  1500 
musicians,  16  choral  societies  and  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  20,000.  Jullien,  although  a  fabulous 
showman,  was  no  musical  humbug.  His  was  a 
disciplined  orchestra  and  he  demanded  pains¬ 
taking  and  energetic  rehearsals.  He  required 
the  violins  to  bow  together!  Of  particular  im¬ 
portance  to  American  orchestral  development 
was  the  fact  that  Theodore  Thomas  was  a 
member  of  his  violin  section  and  there 
learned  for  the  first  time  what  a  professional 
orchestra  with  strict  and  regular  rehearsals 
could  accomplish. 

Theodore  Thomas  (1835-1905)  became  the 
first  modern  conductor  to  completely  fulfill 
the  promise  of  symphonic  ideals.  Thomas 
came  from  Germany  with  his  father  at  the 
age  of  six  and  could  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  American  trained.  Through  sheer  deter¬ 
mination  and  insatiable  ambition,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  good 
music  in  America  than  any  other  one  person. 
His  programs  were  models  of  musicanship 
and  integrity.  Through  his  never-ending 
travels  with  his  orchestra,  he  introduced 
thousands  of  people  to  fine  orchestral  music 
and  almost  single-handedly  set  the  high 
standard  of  musical  taste  which  exists  in 
most  of  our  large  cities.  The  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  was  formed  because  the 
local  pride  was  stung  by  what  the  Thomas 
Orchestra  was  able  to  exhibit  in  Boston. 

Thomas  made  three  experiments  in  sym¬ 
phonic  organization  and  out  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  established  the  type  of  organization  so 
widely  accepted  in  America  today: 


2.  1879-1891  The  New  York  Philharmonic 

(Cooperative  Orchestra) 

3.  1891-1905  Chicago  Symphony 

(Private  Philanthropy) 

In  this  latter  experiment,  the  orchestra  was 
subsidized  by  a  number  of  wealthy  individ¬ 
uals  who  underwrote  the  deficit,  and  this 
practice,  with  some  variation,  has  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  our  professional  orchestra  operation 
to  the  present  time. 

Wealthy  and  public-minded  orchestra  pa¬ 
trons  have  been: 

1.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  Boston  Symphony 

2.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  New  York  Philharmonic 

3.  Henry  Harkness  Flagler,  New  York  Sym¬ 
phony 

4.  Edward  Bok,  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Taft,  Cincinnati 
Symphony 

*By  1900,  in  several  cases  due  to  the  above- 
named  men.  the  orchestras  in  America  were 


these: 

1.  New  York  Philharmonic  Est.  1842 

2.  New  York  Symphony  Est.  1878 

3.  Boston  Symphony  Est.  1881 

4.  Chicago  Symphony  Est.  1891 

5.  Cincinnati  Symphony  Est.  1895 

6.  Philadelphia  Orchestra  Est.  1900 


These  six  professional  orchestras  were  all 
guaranteed  by  private  philanthropy.  By  1920, 
there  were  six  more  professional  orchestras, 
whose  guarantee  came  from  the  same  kind  of 


source: 

1.  Minneapolis  Symphony  Est.  1903 

2.  St.  Louis  Symphony  Est.  1907 

3.  San  Francisco  Symphony  Est.  1911 

4.  Detroit  Symphony  Est.  1918 

5.  Cleveland  Symphony....  Est.  1918 

6.  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Est.  1919 


During  the  late  1930’s,  there  began  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  amateur  musical  growths 
in  the  history  of  music.  Beginning  with  a 
very  few  amateur  and  school  orchestras,  this 
number  has  increased  until  now  there  are 
over  900  U.  S.  orchestras.  There  are  doubtless 
many  reasons  for  this  significant  turn  for 
American  musical  life,  the  more  important 
of  which  are: 

1.  The  great  audience  for  serious  music, 
built  up  by  concerts,  radio,  phonograph 
records,  schools  and  bands. 

2.  The  large  reservoir  of  players  produced 
by  our  schools. 

3.  The  great  body  of  excellent  musicians 
who  came  to  America  with  the  rise  of 
Nazism.  (Again  the  migration  of  musi¬ 
cians  following  a  political  upheaval). 
These  men  became  conductors,  teachers 
and  players,  contributing  greatly  to  this 
musical  ferment. 

4.  As  happier  and  more  prosperous  times 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  30’s,  people 
in  this  country  had  the  leisure  for  the 
first  time,  not  only  to  perform  and  listen 
to  music,  but  to  support  it  actively. 

This  great  development,  both  of  audiences 
and  orchestras,  seems  to  indicate  that  America 
has  come  of  age  musically  and  that  the  main 
stream  of  our  musical  growth  has  been  and 
will  be  orchestral.  As  Mrs.  Helen  Thompson 
said  upon  one  occasion,  “We  are  seeing  our 
culture  crystallize  right  before  our  eyes.”  To 
be  sure,  this  crystallization  has  taken  a  long 
time,  but  its  progress  has  been  sure  and 
steady  since  the  first  feeble  beginnings  back 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  the  year  1731.  In  a 
way,  we  have  come  a  full  cycle.  Again  we 
have  the  true  community  orchestra.  Let  us 
hope  that  our  next  period  of  development 
will  be  as  fruitful.  Surely  it  will  be  as 
exciting. 

'Editor's  Note:  League  records  indicate  that  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  may  have  been  formed  in 
1880-81.  As  of  1900  the  following  community  or¬ 
chestras  had  been  established:  St.  Louis  Philhar¬ 
monic.  1860;  New  Haven  Symphony.  1894-9S: 
Bangor  Symphony,  1896-97;  Battle  Creek  Sym¬ 
phony.  1899. 


1.  1863  The  Theodore  Thomas  Or¬ 

chestra  (Private  Enterprise) 


CONCERT  CALENDAR— 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


null- 

Orclu-strii 

Conductor 

Soloists 

22-23 

Corpus  Christ!  Syiiip.  Orcli.  ( Tex. ) 

Frederick  Vajda 

KUe  SteveiiN,  N!t*//.«)“Soprano 

22-2.3 

Jacksonville  Symphony  Orch.  (  Fla. ) 

James  Christian  Piohl 

Orchestral 

2.3 

Columhus  Little  Symphony  Orcli. 

( Ohio ) 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Svmphonv  Orch. 
(Fla.) 

Claude  Monteux 

t’asilios  Priakos 

Orchestral 

.Nashville  Symphony  (Tenn.) 

Guy  Taylor 

111  ChattaiKMi^sa 

New  Haven  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.) 

Frank  llrietf 

Orchestral 

( Starrinjf  nieniliers  ot  Orch 

Racine  S>  mphony  Orch.  (  W’is. ) 

Frederick  Scinilte 

.\iidres  Segovia,  Guitarist 

Waukesha  Symphony  ( tt'is. ) 

Milton  Weher 

Josepli  Schuster,  Cellist 

Toledo  Orch.  (Ohio) 

Wolfgang  Streseiiiann 

Toledo  Ballett 

2.3 

Charleston  Symphony  (W.  Va. ) 

.Antonio  MiHlarelli 

Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 

Dayton  Philhannonic  (Ohio) 

Detroit  Symphony 

Florida  Symphony  Orcli.  ( Orlando ) 
Twin  City  Symphony  Orch.  (La.) 

Paul  Kat/ 

t’alter  PiMile,  ( Guest  i 
Yves  Chardon 

Harry  Lemert 

Leon  Fleisher.  Pianist 

26 

Khmle  Island  Philliarinonic 
( Providence ) 

Francis  Madeira 

Children’s  Camcerl 

26-27 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

riior  Johnson 

.Artur  Kuhinstein.  Fiaiii>t 

27 

Hartford  Symphony  (Conn.) 

Frit/,  Mahler 

Local  Artists 

Little  Orchestra  of  New  York 

Pasadena  Civic  Symphony  ( Cal. ) 

Thomas  Schemian 
Richard  Lert 

Children’s  ConetTt 

28 

Plymouth  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 

Wayne  Dunlap 

Emil  Haah,  Violin 

Robert  Courte,  Viola 

Toledo  Orchestra  (Ohio) 

Wolfgang  Streseniann 

Junior  Conc'ert 

Twin  City  Symphony  (Midi.) 

Harold  Newton 

Theinlore  LetUin,  Piant» 

Music  Critics  And 
Orchestra  Representatives 
In  New  York  City 


MUSIC  CRITICS  WORKSHOP— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Station  WQXR  as  the  guests  of  the  Times,  a 
cocktail  party  as  guests  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  “brunch”  as  the  guests  of  (TBS  Radio. 

In  all  of  this  welter  of  excitement,  members 
of  the  New  York  Critics  Circle  whose  chair¬ 
man  is  Miles  Kastendieck,  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American,  gave  generously 
of  their  time  and  talents  as  they  poured  the 
results  of  years  of  training  and  experience 
into  the  discussions.  All  points  of  view  were 
represented — those  of  a  newspaper  managing 
editor,  senior  and  junior  music  critics  from 
the  metropolitan  press  and  national  periodi¬ 
cals,  journalists  and  critics  from  smaller  city 
papers,  managers,  conductors  and  board 
members  of  symphony  orchestras.  Music 
criticism  was  discussed  in  terms  of  goals, 
philosophies,  techniques,  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  as  indicated  from  the  following  few 
highlights. 

Olin  Downes.  Music  Critic  of  the  New  York 
Times:  “A  critic  first,  last,  and  always  is  a 
student  of  music  and  I  continue  to  find  new 
things  to  say  about  great  music.  If  I  heard  the 
Brahms  Second  Symphony  thirty  times  in 
thirty  days,  I  would  still  find  something  to  say 
about  it.  I  don’t  want  to  be  prejudiced  through 
a  preconceived  notion  of  whether  a  critic  is  a 
crusader,  missionary  or  teacher.  I  just  want 
to  go  to  a  concert,  listen  and  then  write  about 
w'hat  I  have  heard.” 

Virgil  Thoimon.  Music  Critic  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune:  “A  review  is  a  service 
of  information.  It  should  mirror  the  event, 
include  an  account  of  what  the  music  and  per¬ 
formance  were  like,  and  in  the  case  of  new 
music,  an  evaluation  of  how  far  the  work  will 
go.  obviously,  the  more  the  critic  knows,  the 
better  he  will  write.  I  think  the  critic’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  personal  reactions  may  merit 
about  one  tenth  of  the  space  in  the  review, 
no  more,  and  if  the  critic  has  a  recognized 
prejudice  bearing  on  his  remarks,  he  should 
say  so.” 


Miss  Marion  Bauer,  Musical  Leader:  “Critics 
are  not  judges  declaring  sentence  on  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  A  critic’s  remarks  are 
merely  one  man’s  opinion.  He  has  a  fifty-fifty 
chance  of  being  right.  The  validity  of  a  critic’s 
work  depends  on  how  well  he  can  back  up 
what  he  thinks  and  that  brings  us  to  his 
qualifications  for  serving  as  a  music  critic. 

“When  the  critic  files  his  review,  he  has 
written  down  in  black  and  white  how  much 
he  knows  and  how'  much  he  doesn’t  know.  His 
personality,  character,  prejudices,  knowledge, 
ability  to  retain  impressions,  his  flexibility — 
it’s  all  revealed  in  what  he  writes.  Unless  we 
as  critics  continue  to  have  empathy  with 
music,  it’s  time  to  stop  being  critics.  Some¬ 
times,  I  think  we  should  have  stopped  before 
we  began.” 

Irving  Koludin.  Music  Critic.  Saturday  Re¬ 
view:  “A  critic  needs  ‘fast  gathering’  ability. 
Aimless  listening  is  worse  than  no  listening. 
As  the  critic  listens,  he  should  be  isolating 
the  things  he  wants  to  remember  and  he 
should  know  why  he  has  a  good  or  bad  re¬ 
action  to  what  he  hears.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  asked  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Golden,  Chattanooga  Times  Music  Critic. 
“For  whom  is  the  critic  supposed  to  be  writ¬ 
ing?”,  there  were  many  comments. 

Howard  Taubman,  Music  Editor,  New  York 
Times:  “Presumably  we  are  writing  for  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  music.” 

Carl  Lindstrom,  Managing  Editor  and  Music 
Critic,  Hartford  Times:  “'The  boss  is  really 
the  reader.  The  eternal  challenge  is  to  reach 
out  to  the  fringe  of  potential  music  enthu¬ 
siasts.” 

The  visiting  critics  submitted  reviews  of  the 
two  symphony  concerts  for  analysis  and  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  final  session  of  the  Workshop. 
This  could  have  been  a  brutal  experience  but 
for  the  sincerity  and  tact  of  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Philharmonic  review  judged  to  be 
of  “professional  caliber”  was  written  by  Wris- 
ton  Locklair  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Golden  of  the  Chattanooga  Times 
received  plaudits  for  the  lead  in  her  review. 


Miss  Beverly  Wolter  of  the  Baton  Rouge  State 
Times  was  commended  on  her  review  of  the 
Babylon  Symphony  concert.  I 

Technical  aspects  of  the  music  critic’s  job  ■ 
received  the  spotlight  in  this  session. 

Ross  Parmenter,  New  York  Times:  “Check  ■ 
on  your  work  as  a  good  reporter.  Do  you  have  I 
good  news  sense?  What  is  the  news  element  of  * 
the  occasion?  News  rates  space  in  a  news¬ 
paper.”  K 

Harold  Schonberg,  New  York  Times:  “The  I 
basic  problem  in  discussing  your  reviews  is  ■ 
not  a  matter  of  style.  It’s  the  obvious  need  to 
be  able  to  handle  the  English  language  with  _ 
proper  punctuation  and  grammatical  con-  I 
struction,  choice  of  words,  and  proper  regard  | 
for  facts.  There  is  a  need  for  simplicity  in 
your  writing,  a  need  for  concise,  simple  state¬ 
ments.”  I 

Miles  Kastendieck.  Music  Critic.  New  York  I 
Journal  American:  “Check  your  ‘news  sense’.” 

The  news  in  the  Philharmonic  concert  was  the 
revival  of  the  ‘Pelleas  and  Melisande’,  not  the  I 
appearance  of  the  soloist.  The  fact  that  so-  | 
and -so  performed  may  not  be  as  important  as 
the  fact  a  given  work  was  played.  The  con¬ 
cert  as  a  whole  always  is  the  important  thing,  p 
The  music  itself  may  be  the  NEWS!”  ^ 

The  three  sponsors  of  the  Music  Critics 
Workshop — The  Critics  Circle,  The  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society,  and  The  ■ 
League  are  studying  workshop  results  as  a  I 
preliminary  to  formulating  plans  for  later  ■ 
work  in  this  field.  Already,  a  few  specific 
results  have  been  reported:  • 

One  newspaper  has  added  a  weekly  column  I 
on  recordings.  Two  music  critics  find  that  * 
music,  music  articles,  music  criticism  and 
music  critics  suddenly  have  taken  on  much  m 
more  prestige  around  their  newspapers  and  ■ 
home  towns  as  a  result  of  the  Workshop,  ft 
Four  orchestras  report  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  their  representatives  are  now  able  _ 
to  enter  into  friendly,  open  discussions  with  I 
the  music  editor  about  the  orchestra’s  goals.  § 
problems,  limitations,  plans,  etc. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


AT  THE  CBS  RADIO  PARTY  FOR  MUSIC  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY  SOCIETY  COCKTAIL  PARTY 

CRmCS  FOR  MUSIC  CRITICS 

Miles  Kastendieck.  Chairman.  Music  Critics  Front  row:  Tere  Pascone  and  Ruth  Steinkraus.  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Marion  Bauer,  N.  Y.:  ^ 
Circle;  Alan  Watrous,  President,  American  Helen  M.  Thompson;  Nora  Holt,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Tyson,  Independence.  Mo.;  Mrs.  Lloyd  Shepard.  ■ 
Symphony  Orchestra  League;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  St.  Joseph,  Mich.;  Ruth  Golden,  Chattanooga.  Second  row — Far  Left;  Ross  Parmenter,  Peggy 
Thompson.  League  Executive  Secretary;  Glanville-Hicks,  New  York.  Far  Right;  Floyd  G.  Blair,  President,  New  York  Philharmonic- 

James  Fassett,  Musical  Director,  CBS  Radio.  Symphony  Society;  Bruno  Zirato,  Manager,  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society. 
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Symphony  Womens  Associations 
Vital  To  Orchestras! 


A  recent  League  survey  of  orchestra  finan¬ 
cial  operations  for  1953-54  gives,  once  and  for 
all,  the  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  have 
symphony  womens  committees?” 

The  answer  is  simple.  Here  it  is  in  statis¬ 
tical  form.  of  the  large  group  of  orches¬ 

tras,  major  and  community,  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  report  increases  in  sales  and/or 
contributions  this  season.  Practically  all  of 
those  orchestras  have  effective  women’s  com¬ 
mittees.  Conversely,  of  the  S'Jc  of  the  orches¬ 
tras  reporting  reduction  in  sales  and  contri¬ 
butions — only  two  have  women’s  committees 
and  one  of  those  is  in  need  of  reorganization. 

Orchestra  after  orchestra  stated  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  much  of  this  year's  financial 
success  “is  due  to  our  women’s  association,” 
and  several  orchestras  reporting  disappointing 
results  from  sales  and  contributions  this  year 
stated  their  single  greatest  need  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  effective  women’s  auxiliary  unit. 

It’s  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  run  a  con¬ 
test  to  find  the  best  women’s  organization 
would  bog  down  in  a  hopeless  tie.  In  answer 
to  the  question  “Does  your  orchestra  have  an 
effective  women’s  committee?”,  the  League 
received  many  answers  similar  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Yes,  Indeed!!”,  Helen  Riordan,  Pres.,  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic. 

“The  Best  in  the  Country!”,  Ralph  Black, 
Mgr.,  Buffalo  Philharmonic. 

“An  excellent  one!”,  George  Kuyper,  Mgr., 
Chicago  Symphony. 

“Terrific!”  A.  Louis  O’Connor,  Pres.,  Fort 
Lauderdale  Symphony. 

“Most  effective!”,  Mrs.  Noble  Van  Ness. 
Mgr.,  Nashville  Symphony. 

“The  Best!”,  Harl  McDonald,  Mgr.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra. 

“We  have  a  most  effective,  lively,  hard¬ 
working  women’s  committee  which  cheerfully 
accepts  all  kinds  of  responsibilities,”  John 
Edwards,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  few  less  rosy  an¬ 
swers  to  the  question  such  as  “fairly”, 
“could  be  much  more  effective”,  “not  espe¬ 
cially”,  etc.,  but  in  nearly  every  such  in¬ 
stance,  there  also  were  statements  of  plans  to 
reorganize  the  women’s  group  and  activities. 

The  League  now  has  a  listing  of  93  women’s 
organizations  among  League  affiliated  orches¬ 
tras — two  of  which  are  brand  new:  The  Pueblo 
Symphony  and  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
women’s  groups.  Five  are  just  in  the  process 
of  organizing — the  women’s  groups  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids,  Grande  Ronde,  Kingsport. 
Plymouth  (Mich.),  and  Sioux  City  orchestras. 

The  League  was  very  pleased  to  recently 
welcome  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  Women’s 
Committee  as  a  League  member  in  its  own 
right. 

A  memorandum  on  women’s  associations 
fund  raising  projects,  including  brief  descrip¬ 
tions,  profits  earned,  etc.,  is  in  preparation  and 
soon  will  be  mailed  to  all  League  members. 

Watch  for  Convention  announcements  in 
the  next  few  months.  There  will  be  a  two  day 
workshop  for  women’s  committees  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  League  national  convention  to 
be  held  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  June  17-19,  1954. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Women’s  Committee, 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Desmond,  Pres. 

Membership  totals  1,300  this  season.  Fall 
activities  opened  with  the  annual  General 
Luncheon  which  also  serves  as  the  kick-off 
event  for  the  annual  Philharmonic  Week  and 
campaign. 

Following  the  first  Tuesday  night  concert  of 
the  season,  members  of  the  Philharmonic 


Board  of  Directors  joined  with  the  Women’s 
Committee  in  entertaining  the  orchestra  mu¬ 
sicians,  their  wives  and  husbands  at  supper 
at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  seated  at  a  table  with 
tw’o  of  the  musicians — a  wonderful  way  to 
get  to  know  one  another  socially.  Orchestra 
wives  were  presented  with  corsages. 

In  December,  the  Committee  held  its  third 
annual  Philharmonic  Ball,  and  its  annual 
Membership  Tea  welcoming  130  new  Com¬ 
mittee  members.  Members  of  the  Women’s 
Committee  Board  contributed  baked  goods 
for  a  sale  at  the  tea. 

“One  of  our  most  lucrative  fund  raising 
projects  is  developing  out  of  our  sale  of  choc¬ 
olate  products  made  expressly  for  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society,”  reports  Mrs.  Desmond. 
“These  products,  sold  by  committee  members 
throughout  the  year,  consist  of  the  new 
famous  Chocolate  Surprise  Sauce  (for  ice 
cream,  etc.),  pudding,  milk  chocolate  bars, 
and  season  novelties  for  Valentine’s  Day, 
Easter  and  Christmas.  All  are  made  of  the 
finest  quality  chocolate  by  a  world  famous 
concern.”  (Great  orchestras  from  cacao  beans 
grow — at  least  in  Buffalo.) 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Philharmonic  Women's 
Association,  Mrs.  Antone  D.  Falletti, 
President. 

An  all-day  meeting  and  workshop  of  the 
Women’s  Association  was  a  mid-winter  inno¬ 
vation,  including  a  morning  session  devoted 
to  committee  reports  and  discussion  of  cur¬ 
rent  projects,  luncheon,  and  an  afternoon 
session  for  planning  of  spring  projects.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  reports  were  activities  of  the 
following  committees: 

Education  Unit.  Reports  on  three  projects. 

1)  Art  project — plans  for  contest  on  visual 
interpretation  of  music  played  in  youth  con¬ 
certs. 

2)  Neighborhood  music  parties  for  children 
— members  of  the  Association  arrange  small 
parties  for  children  in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  Individual  musicians  from  the  orches¬ 
tra  assist  by  demonstrating  their  instruments, 
playing  for  the  children,  etc. 

3)  Television  and  radio  project — Develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  stressing  the  importance  of 
three  people — the  composer,  performer  and 
listener.  First  TV  programs  given  over  closed 
circuit  education  network.  Later  programs 
also  to  be  given  on  open,  commercial  net¬ 
work.  Orchestra  musicians  participating  in 
these  programs,  also. 

Hospitality  Committee:  Working  on, 

1)  Spring  luncheon  of  the  W’omen’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 

2)  Spring  dinner  party  for  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers,  wives  and  husbands  following  a  Sunday 
afternoon  rehearsal. 

Membership  Committee:  Membership  in  As¬ 
sociation  now  totals  224  and  still  growing. 

Speaker’s  Bureau:  Developing  panel  of  speak¬ 
ers  available  for  civic  club  programs.  Pre¬ 
paring  orchestra  manuals  and  orchestra 
histories  for  speakers. 

Symphonv  Ball  Committee:  Plans  for  first 
Ball,  May  8,  1954. 

Youth  Concert  Committee:  Working  with 
music  teachers  in  public  schools  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  1954  spring  and  fall  Youth  concerts. 

Knoxville  Symphony  Women’s  Guild.  Mrs. 
Kyle  C.  Moore,  President. 

Major  fund  raising  event  this  season  will 
be  the  sale  of  “opportunities”  on  a  Carribean 


cruise.  Mrs.  Moore  recently  was  asked  to 
meet  with  women  patrons  of  the  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Symphony  who  are  studying  the 
organization  of  a  women’s  association. 

Norfolk  Symphony  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
The  Norfolk  Symphony  is  34  years  old. 
The  Woman’s  Auxiliary  is  almost  one  year 
old,  has  400  members.  Conductor  Edgar 
Schenkman  reports  as  follows:  "Within  the 
Auxiliary’s  first  year  of  existence,  it  organized 
a  youth  orchestra,  and  as  a  result  of  Aux¬ 
iliary’s  work  the  Symphony  is  enjoying  the 
largest  subscription  sale  we’ve  ever  had  for 
our  regular  concerts  and  is  playing  to  the 
largest  audiences,  ever!” 

Phoenix  Symphony  Guild  reports  the  follow¬ 
ing  projects  and  accomplishments  for  the 
1952-53  season: 

Music  Scholarships  to  a  total  of  $1000  per  year 
— Graduate  scholarships  of  $500  and  under¬ 
graduate  ones  of  $250  are  provided  by  the 
Guild  for  furtherance  of  the  study  of  music. 
Orchestra  Aid — to  a  total  of  $1000  per  year — 
a  loan  and  assistance  fund  established  to 
benefit  members  of  the  Phoenix  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Symphony  Concert  PreVues — an  educational 
and  promotional  presentation  of  the  music 
of  each  concert. 

Benefactor  Membership  in  the  Symphony  As¬ 
sociation — $12.50  per  year  which  is  part  of  a 
four  year  pledge  to  help  support  the  sym¬ 
phony  concerts. 

Youth  Orchestra  Organization  and  Support — 
the  first  year  of  a  fine  youth  project  which 
is  of  value  to  the  entire  community. 

Youth  Orchestra  Concerts  in  Neighboring 
Cities — the  full  Youth  orchestra  was  trans¬ 
ported  by  bus  to  Wickenburg,  Chandler, 
Glendale  and  Mesa  for  concerts  this  season. 
New  Stage  Backdrop  and  Lighting — afforded 
a  much  needed  ‘new  look’  to  the  concert 
stage  ‘picture’.  Refinishing  of  the  music 
stands  also  improved  the  ‘picture’. 

Gala  Orchestra  Party — a  fun  party  and  per¬ 
sonal  ‘thank  you’  from  the  Guild  to  the 
enthusiastic  and  loyal  orchestra  members. 
National  Music  Composition  Award  of  $600 — 
the  winning  20-minute  orchestral  composi¬ 
tion  for  standard  symphonies,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  August  30, 1953,  will  be  premiered 
at  a  Phoenix  Symphony  Concert  next 
spring. 

Music  Appreciation  Lecture  Series — a  series 
of  music  lectures  by  guest  artists  from  the 
university  and  colleges  of  the  state  aimed 
at  widening  the  scope  of  music  appreciation 
in  Phoenix. 

“Concert  Hall  of  the  Air” — over  KRIZ — every 
Sunday  evening  during  the  past  six  months, 
the  Guild,  with  KRIZ,  presented  a  four 
hour  program  of  commentary  and  recorded 
music. 

Annual  Do-Si-Do  Party — the  success  of  this 
party  has  this  year  made  possible  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  substantial  gift  of  money  to  the 
Symphony  Association  to  be  applied  on 
next  season’s  budget. 

Ticket  Sales  and  Promotion — Guild  members 
carried  on  this  work  both  for  symphony 
concerts  and  Guild  events. 

Gift  of  Symphonic  Record  Collection  to  the 
new  Phoenix  Public  Library — the  gift  totals 
$250  from  Guild  fimds,  plus  additional  rec¬ 
ord  contributions  from  individual  members. 
“Pops”  Concert  Sponsorship — with  the  co¬ 
operation  and  assistance  of  the  Musicians 
Union,  the  Guild  concludes  its  projects  for 
the  1952-53  season  with  this  all-request 
Concert-Under-the  Stars  tonight. 

Tucson  Symphony  Women’s  Association.  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Pascoe,  Pres. 

The  association  is  now  in  its  second  season 
as  a  separate  organization.  Fund  raising  acti¬ 
vities  include  meeting  a  $2,000  pledge  to  the 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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A  Music  Advisory  Committee 
Can  Assist  Conductors 

By  James  Sample.  Conductor, 

Erie  Philharmonic 

The  Music  Director  of  a  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  is  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  pre¬ 
sent  music  which  the  public  can  appreciate 
and  enjoy  without  being  sure  what  material 
will  succeed  or  fail.  No  matter  how  astute  the 
conductor  is,  nor  how  close  he  may  feel  to¬ 
ward  his  audiences’  taste,  he  must  realize 
patrons  of  his  orchestra  are  eager  to  com¬ 
pliment  him  on  the  performances,  but  are 
seldom  forward  enough  to  say  what  they  may 
really  think.  Numbers  sjjecifically  requested 
by  the  audience  usually  resolve  into  a  dozen 
or  two  of  the  most  familiar  works — of  little 
constructive  value  to  program  building. 

In  an  effort  to  acquire  a  frank  and  true 
mirror  of  public  reaction  (including  likes  and 
dislikes),  I  request  the  President  of  the  Sym¬ 
phony  ^ard  to  appoint  a  Music  Advisory 
Committee  to  assist  me  in  the  choice  of  music, 
soloists,  and  attractions. 

Such  a  committee,  numbering  from  7  to  11, 
should  be  representative  of  the  various  musi¬ 
cal  tastes  in  the  community.  While  the  ma¬ 
jority  should  perhaps  be  chosen  from  within 
the  Symphony  family,  the  other  members  may 
come  from  schools,  radio  and  TV  stations, 
colleges,  churches,  clubs,  etc. 

No  authority  whatsoever  is  invested  in  such 
a  group,  its  purpose  being  merely  to  advise 
and  assist  the  conductor  with  opinions  and 
observations.  From  the  information  furnished, 
the  final  choice  and  decisions  must  be  made 
by  the  Music  Director  himself.  Members  of 
the  Committee  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
not  only  their  personal  opinions,  but  reactions 
that  arise  from  the  general  public  or  will 
arise  from  the  public  for  the  works  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Committee  should  be  reminded 
that  they  are  in  the  position  of  hearing  all 
comments,  good  and  bad,  many  of  which  do 
not  reach  the  conductor. 

I  meet  with  the  Music  Advisory  Committee 
several  times  a  year  starting  in  January  when 
Conductor  and  Management  begin  to  plan  the 
coming  season.  At  that  time  I  discuss  what  is 
good  and  bad,  success  and  failure  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  season.  From  this  we  start  to  lay  out 
better  plans  for  the  future.  We  also  discuss 
soloists  and  other  attractions. 

Our  next  meeting  occurs  after  the  Conduc¬ 
tor  has  made  his  choice  of  soloists  and  is 
ready  to  build  programs.  At  this  time  I  bring 
the  artists’  repertoires  before  the  Committee 
and  we  decide  (with  alternatives)  what  music 
will  be  best  to  complete  the  programs.  I  also 
bring  a  very  large  repertoire  list  of  sym¬ 
phonies,  overtures,  suites,  symphonic  poems, 
novelties,  etc.,  taking  into  account  the  past 
previous  years  of  musical  activity  in  the 
community.  Proceeding  then  to  read  the  list 
through,  I  check  those  works  in  which  the 
members  express  interest  and  the  degree  of 
their  interest.  Then  I  ask  for  additions.  I  may 
have  as  many  as  50  symphonies  on  the  list 
and  need  but  1  3  of  that  number,  but  when 
I  have  finished,  I  find  many  more  works 
checked  off  than  I  will  need.  This  gives  me 
an  abundance  of  material  to  work  from  which 
is  so  necessary  in  building  good  programs. 

These  are  the  two  principal  meetings  of  the 
year,  but  of  course  others  can  be  called  as 
needed.  Suggestions  of  local  composers,  aspir¬ 
ing  soloists,  etc.,  can  be  submitted  to  such  a 
committee  to  verify  interest,  and  in  certain 
cases  the  strong  personal  pressure  on  the 
conductor  to  use  such  talent  can  be  relieved 
by  such  a  group. 

The  advantages  of  a  Music  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  are  many,  but  two  stand  out  princi¬ 
pally.  First,  it  gives  the  conductor  a  respon¬ 
sible  and  broad  mirror  of  public  taste  and 


Wanted 

The  Fort  Smith  Symphony  Association  is 
now  ready  to  purchase  a  few  instruments  and 
is  especially  interested  in  used  pedal  tympani, 
string  basses  and  cellos.  Send  information 
and  prices  to  Miss  Gerri  Pfeiffer,  502  North 
15th  Street,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 


REPORT  OF  LEAGUE  SURVEY— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

selection,  direction,  control  and  financing 
should  be  kept  close  to  the  people  served  by 
an  individual  musical  organization.  There  are 
strong  expressions  of  the  belief  that  people 
value  most  and  support  best  that  which  they 
create  for  themselves. 

Inasmuch  as  symphony  orchestras  are  a 
v'ital  part  of  a  city’s  total  cultural  life  and  give 
community  services  and  opportunities  extend¬ 
ing  far  beyond  those  persons  actually  par¬ 
ticipating  in  orchestra  activities  and  support, 
47  per  cent  of  the  board  members  expressed 
approval  of  orchestra  support  from  municipal 
funds  through  either  cash  grants  or  munici¬ 
pally  controlled  services  and  facilities. 

Recognizing  the  grave  financial  problems 
faced  by  certain  major  musical  organizations 
having  substantial  impact  on  the  national 
culture,  some  of  the  smaller  city  orchestras — 
while  saying  “no”  to  federal  supjwrt  of  their 
own  activities — expressed  their  willingness  to 
support  federal  aid  to  these  larger  organiza¬ 
tions  if  such  ultimately  proves  necessary  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  their  activities  in 
the  future. 

The  orchestra  boards  are  continuing  study 
on  the  advisability  and  desirability  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  program  for  encouragement  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  arts — purely  on  a  service 
level  and  with  no  provision  for  direct  subsidy 
of  individual  arts  organizations.  Several  or¬ 
chestras  already  have  gone  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  such  a  proposal. 

Although  the  orchestras  were  not  asked  to 
report  specifically  on  their  attitude  toward 
the  proposal  to  erect  a  suitable  concert  hall  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  League  believes  most 
orchestra  groups,  recognizing  the  need  for 
adequate  facilities  for  musical  presentations 
in  the  nation’s  capital,  would  not  oppose  that 
portion  of  the  pending  legislation. 

In  summarizing  the  position  of  its  affiliated 
orchestras,  the  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  League  herewith  reports  that  under  pres¬ 
ent  economic  conditions,  most  symphony 
orchestras  are  opposed  to  subsidization  of 
their  work  from  federal  funds,  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  study  the  potentialities  of  a  federal 
service  and  coordinating  program  for  the  arts, 
and  probably  would  not  oppose  use  of  federal 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  proper  music  hall 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addition  to  this  report  reflecting  the 
opinions  of  its  member  orchestras  regarding 
pending  federal  legislation,  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  strongly  recommends  representation 
of  music  and  the  other  living  arts  on  the 
present  Federal  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


reaction  in  his  community.  Secondly,  it  gives 
the  Symphony  Board  an  important  voice  in 
the  musical  picture  and  the  orchestra  becomes 
more  of  a  community  project  and  possession. 

The  only  disadvantage  that  I  know  of  is 
in  the  time  consumed  by  the  meetings,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  need  to  be  very  many 
in  number  to  do  a  worthy  and  efficient  job. 
The  conductor  will  find  the  time  well  spent. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  that  such  a  group 
is  purely  advisory  to  the  musical  director.  It 
will  defeat  its  purpose  if  it  developes  into  an 
executive  committee  which  takes  the  proper 
musical  authority  out  of  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  where  it  must  necessarily  remain. 
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MUSIC  CRITICS  WORKSHOP— 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

One  orchestra  reports  “much  better  reviews 
since  the  Workshop,  much  wider  coverage  of 
orchestra  activities  and  a  nice,  congenial  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  paper  and  us”.  One 
newspaper  has  formally  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  music  by  placing  concert  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  list  of  official  assignments  ^ 
and  giving  the  covering  journalist  the  title  j 
of  “music  critic”.  I 

And  last  but  not  least,  music  writers  in  the 
New  York  area  are  much  better  informed  'i 
of  the  activities,  problems  and  scope  of  music 
making  in  the  “provinces”. 

Newspaper  and  orchestra  representatives 
registered  in  workshop. 

Music  Critics  and  Press  Repre.sentatives: 

Armstrong,  Gordon,  New  Haven  Register, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bergamini,  Edwin,  Brevard  Music  Foun¬ 
dation,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Clark,  Willard,  Springfield  Union,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Cornwell,  George,  Plainfield  Courier-News, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Golden,  Mrs.  Ruth  S.,  Chattanooga  Times, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hiack,  Miss  Martha  P.,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler, 
Pa. 

Lindberg,  Mrs.  Lovenia,  Wichita  Eagle. 
Wichita,  Kan. 

Lindstrom,  Carl,  Hartford  Times,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Locklair,  Wriston,  Charlotte  Observer. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Pascone,  Miss  Tere,  Bridgeport  Post-Tele¬ 
gram,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Prindl,  Frank,  Lexington  Herald,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Philip  C.,  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Roberts,  James,  Utica  Daily  Press.  Utica, 
New  York. 

Spangenberg,  Mrs.  Charles,  Herald  Press, 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Wolter,  Miss  Beverly,  Baton  Rouge  State 
Times,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Symphony  Orchestra  Representatives: 

Aranyi,  Francis,  Cond.  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  the  Pacific  Northw'est,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Bennett,  Mrs.  Susan  Farwell,  Mgr.  West¬ 
chester  Symphony  Orch.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Boundy,  Martin,  Cond.  London  Civic  Sym-  . 
phony,  London,  Canada 

Forc'nt,  Gerald  L.,  Board  Member,  Butler 
County  Sym.  Orch.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Forstat,  Milton,  Cond.  Westchester  Sym¬ 
phony,  New  York 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Exec.  Vice  Pres., 
Connecticut  Symphony,  Westport,  Conn. 

Kendrick,  Harold,  Mgr.  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Leslie,  Dr.  Alexander,  Cond.  Springfield 
Orchestra,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mulich,  Miss  Irene,  Pres.  Rhode  Island  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Piasecki,  Walter,  Cond.  Plainfield  Sym¬ 
phony  Orch.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Plummer,  Mrs.  Anne  Barker,  Mgr.  Baton 
Rouge  Symphony,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Board  Member,  Twin 
City  Symphony,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Steinkraus,  Miss  Ruth,  Board  Member, 
Connecticut  Symphony,  Bridgeport,  (Tonn. 

Tyson,  Mrs.  Mary,  Board  Member,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Symphony  Orch.,  Independence, 
Mo. 

Watrous,  Alan,  Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony, 
Wichita,  Kan. 
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H  JANUARY,  1954 

(League  Work 
Reviewed  by  Fassett 

James  Fassett,  Musical  Director  of  CBS 

I  Radio  and  program  commentator  for  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society’s  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  broadcasts  over  the  CBS  net- 

Iwork,  discussed  the  League  and  its  work  on 
the  Dec.  13,  1953  program. 

This  program  together  with  earlier  ones 

[reviewing  the  work  of  the  League  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  brought  scores  of  inquries 
about  orchestras,  and  congratulations  to  the 
-•eague  office.  The  program  was  sponsored 
I  by  Kaiser-Willys. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Clearwater  Symphony  Society 
Emphasizes  Cultural  Service 

The  Clearwater  Little  Symphony  (Florida) 
presented  its  debut  concert  in  December  1953 
under  guest  conductor  Lyman  Wiltse,  perma¬ 
nent  conductor  of  the  Tampa  Philharmonic. 

The  Clearwater  Symphony  Society  has 
launched  an  extensive  community  service 
program  including  at  least  two  annual  music 
scholarship  awards  of  $500  each  for  encour¬ 
agement  of  youthful  music  talent  in  Clear¬ 
water  and  vicinity,  presentation  of  a  minimum 
of  two  free  children’s  concerts,  and  use  of 
concert  proceeds  for  benefit  of  musical  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  area.  The  first  concert  was 
presented  as  a  benefit  for  the  Clearwater 
High  School  Band.  The  Symphony  Society  is 
supported  through  contributions  and  ticket 
sales. 


THE  BREVARD  MUSIC 
FOUNDATION 

James  Christian  Pfahl,  Music  Directar 

announces 

The  18th  Season  of 

Transylvania  Music  Camp 

for  boys  and  girls  ages  10-20 

June  24  to  August  8,  1954 

end  the  9th  annual 

Brevard  Music  Festival 

twelve  concerts  with 
outstanding  guest  artists 

August  13  to  August  29,  1954 

held  on  the  grounds  of 

TRANSYLVANIA  MUSIC  CAMP 

BREVARD,  N.  C. 

For  further  information  about  the  Camp 
or  Festival;  Write 

BREVARD  MUSIC 
FOUNDATION 

411’/2  S.  TRYON  ST.,  ROOM  6 
CHARLOTTE  2,  N.  C. 

After  May  1 ,  write 
BOX  592,  BREVARD,  N.  C. 

"The  Summer  Music  Capital  of 
the  South" 


Plan  For  Exchange  Visits 
Between  American  and 
European  Conductors 

By  Frederick  Balazs 

Editor's  note:  Frederick  Balaz.s,  conductor 
of  the  Tuscon  Symphony,  has  been  invited 
to  appear  as  guest  conductor  in  Europe  in  the 
coming  months.  He  feels  the  story  on 
.America’s  cultural  development  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  told  in  Europe  and  that  the  total  cause 
of  music  can  be  wisely  served  through  ex¬ 
change  visits  between  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  conductors. 


While  we  are  talking  about  promotion  of 
our  American  orchestras,  artists,  composers, 
and  conductors,  we  should  remember  we  are 
talking  about  the  “universal  language”.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  promotion  of  free  and 
voluntary  exchange  of  artistic  ideas  between 
representatives  of  different  countries  would 
not  only  be  a  very  healthy  thing,  but  also 
perhaps  a  necessity.  To  my  knowledge  there 
are  no  symphony  organizations  of  our  “com¬ 
munity”  type  in  the  European  states.  Visits, 
guest  conducting  appearances,  and  friendly 
"bull  sessions”  between  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  conductors,  would  bring  about  favorable 
results  in  our  own  communities.  I  believe 
many  of  us,  through  the  position  of  the  “Big 
Frog”  in  our  home  localities,  are  in  danger  of 
loosing  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  still  must 
live  up  to  the  standards  that  are  established 
in  our  code  books  on  aesthetics. 

I  presume  many  of  our  conductors  may 
be  somewhat  reluctant  to  receive  a  foreign 
guest  conductor  in  their  own  communities, 
thinking  the  artistic  standards  on  which  they 
operate  (through  necessity)  might  be  so  much 
lower  than  their  ultimate  goals  as  to  perhaps 
be  embarrasing.  To  any  true  craftsman  no 
experience  should  be  more  highly  valued  than 
that  of  BUILDING,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the 
type  of  conductors  who  will  be  proposed  for 
artistic  exchange  between  their  countries  and 
the  United  States. 

I  have  many  indications  from  our  foreign 
colleagues  that  they  would  look  forward  with 
immense  interest  to  studying  at  first  hand  the 
current  fabulous  growth  of  music  in  America, 
knowing  that  they  could  take  home  with  them 
many  fresh  ideas,  and  a  healthy  outlook.  At 
the  same  time  which  of  us  would  NOT  like  to 
take  advantage  of  an  offered  opportunity  to 
visit  parts  of  Europe,  and  subject  ourselves 
to  a  musical  experience  that  will  broaden  our 
views,  our  knowledge,  and  our  hearts! 

Our  artistic  system,  radio  and  many  cul¬ 
tural  things,  are  often  criticized  by  our  fellow 
European  artists.  We  must  face  that  fact.  In 
my  mind,  the  starting  of  voluntary  artistic 
collaboration  would  be  of  utmost  importance 
to  us. 

Now,  HOW  to  do  it!  I  should  like  to  invite 
the  trust  of  my  colleagues  that  during  my 
anticipated  European  visit  as  guest  conductor, 
I  may  speak  in  behalf  of  such  a  project  to 
representative  groups  of  people.  Naturally, 
I  intend  to  do  this  on  my  own  time  and  at  my 
own  expense.  I  would  like  to  carry  with 
me  names  of  conductors  of  orchestras  in  the 
United  States  who  are  interested  in  offering 
the  right  type  of  foreign  conductor  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit,  and,  or,  to  conduct  an 
American  orchestra.  I  do  feel  that  from  such 
a  small  beginning,  if  successful,  the  ball  could 
start  rolling.  I  don’t  imagine  that  any  of  us, 
foreign  or  American  conductors,  would  be 
interested  in  turning  this  into  a  money - 


Calgary  Symphony 
Int’crested  in  Conductor 
Exchange  Engagements 

The  Calgary  Symphony,  Alberta,  Canada 
is  interested  in  developing  exchange  engage¬ 
ments  between  U.  S.  conductors  and  their 
own  conductor,  Clayton  Hare.  The  Calgary 
Symphony  has  a  fairly  long  history,  but  was 
forc^  to  suspend  activity  for  a  10  year  period. 
Mr.  Hare  reorganized  the  orchestra  in  1947. 

Personnel  now  totals  between  65-70  players 
and  the  orchestra  has  made  several  appear¬ 
ances  on  Canadian  Government  Radio  Broad¬ 
casts.  A  community  orchestra,  the  Calgar>' 
Symphony  faces  the  usual  problems  of  sup¬ 
port  and  personnel  familiar  to  any  community 
symphony  in  a  city  of  approximately  120,000 
population. 

Ckjnductor  Hare’s  professional  work  has  in¬ 
cluded  conducting  engagements  and  appear¬ 
ances  as  violin  soloist  in  England  and  Canada. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  piano  soloist  Dorothy 
Swetnam,  are  members  of  the  summer  faculty 
of  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Conductors  and  orchestras  interested  in  ex¬ 
change  engagements  should  write  to  Mr.  Hare. 
1937 — 11th  Street,  West,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Canada. 


SYMPHONY  WOMEN'S  ASSOC.— 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Drehestra’s  maintenance  fund — largely  through 
profits  from  the  annual  ball  titled — “Music 
and  Roses,”  presented  the  night  after  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Sp>ecial  feature  of  the  1953  ball  was  the 
Rose  Waltz  Contest  in  which  representatives 
from  five  local  dance  studios  served  as  judges, 
and  the  Tucson  Symphony  played  Strauss 
Waltzes.  Winner  of  the  contest  was  crowned 
“Symphony  Rose”  and  presented  with  a  Juliet 
cap  of  p)earls  and  roses.  The  dance  band  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening’s  music  was 
made  available  through  the  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund. 

A  fall  membership  tea  started  activities  this 
season — with  200  members  each  of  whom  pays 
$1.00  annual  dues.  Membership  privileges  in¬ 
clude  invitations  to  the  five  “Symphony 
Silhouettes” — concert  pre-vues  held  in  the 
homes  of  Association  members. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  is 
held  in  May.  The  1953  annual  meeting  was 
a  9:30  A.  M.  “Mad  Hatter  Breakfast.” 


making  proposition.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  through  prop>er  management  sufficient 
funds  to  defray  all  exponses  could  be  raised 
in  behalf  of  the  conductor  of  either  side. 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
is  involved  presently  in  many  important  pro¬ 
jects  promoting  the  AMERICAN  orchestra.  I 
do  not  wish  to  propose  that  at  this  time  our 
project  should  be  an  issue  belonging  to  the 
League  itself.  Perhaps  in  time  such  a  project 
might  develop  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might 
warrant  decisions  by  the  Leagvie  to  help  it 
under  the  egis  of  its  organization.  For  the 
present,  my  own  organization,  The  Tucson 
Symphony  Society,  extends  an  invitation  to 
all  individuals  and  orchestras  to  work  with 
us. 

It  would  be  nice  to  conclude  with  a  colorful 
motto  to  be  put  on  our  “banner  of  enthusi¬ 
asm”.  However,  all  I  have  to  “stir  you”  with 
now  is  my  request  for  thoughts,  suggestions, 
and  comments  as  soon  as  possible.  Please 
address  your  communications  to  Frederic 
Balazs,  Tucson  Symphony  Orchestra,  2719  E. 
Broadway,  Tucson.  Arizona.  (Telephone 
5-3304) 
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JANUARY,  1954 


IT'S  BEING  DONE .  .  . 

Brevard.  N.  C.  The  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  has  announced  the  availability  of 
the  Hinda  Honigman  Scholarship,  covering 
full  tuition  for  six  weeks  at  the  1954  Transyl¬ 
vania  Music  Camp.  Brevard,  N.  C.  for  a  tal¬ 
ented  young  musician.  Full  information  and 
application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Louise  Y.  Workman,  445  Beaumont  Avenue. 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Junior  Committee 
consists  of  500  young  adults  (18  to  40)  with  a 
common  interest  in  supporting  the  orchestra. 
Each  member  pays  $3.00  annual  PJC  dues. 
Activities  include  ushering  at  concerts,  work¬ 
ing  on  campaigns,  group  attendance  at  con¬ 
certs  and  rehearsals,  sponsorship  of  record 
concerts,  lectures  on  music,  concerts  and 
recitals  by  PJC  members,  annual  variety  show 
to  raise  funds  for  Philharmonic,  socisd  acti¬ 
vities  such  as  dances,  bowling  parties,  picnics, 
etc. 

Cumberland  Civic  Symphony  (Md.)  will 
^>onsor  an  April  concert  played  by  the  Kiltie 
Band  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
under  the  direction  of  Robert  Cantrick.  As¬ 
sisting  in  the  arrangements  is  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Junior  Woman’s  Civic  Club. 

Galveston  Civic  Orchestra,  just  a  year  old. 
chalks  up  its  existence  to  a  year  old  string 
development  in  the  Galveston  Public  Schools. 
Conductor  Paul  E.  Bergan  reports  that  “ele¬ 
mentary  children  from  4th  grade  up  are  given 
free  lessons  on  violin  and  cello  each  week. 
After  a  year’s  instructions,  the  youngsters  are 
placed  in  the  ‘advanced  class’.  Many  students 
supplement  their  school  music  instruction  by 
private  study  with  a  Houston  Symphony 
violinist-teacher  who  comes  to  Galveston 
weekly.” 

Hartford  Symphony  Society  is  sponsoring  a 
15  piece  Hartford  Chamber  Orchestra  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  full  symphony — both  under  the 
direction  of  Fritz  Mahler.  The  Society  par¬ 
ticipated  in  preparation  of  a  recent  Voice  of 
America,  German  Service,  program  docu¬ 
menting  cultural  activities  in  Hartford  and 
support  given  them  by  Hartford  citizens  and 
business  interests. 

Lafayette  Symphony  (Ind.)  musicians’  per¬ 
sonnel  committee  has  drawn  up  a  “mem¬ 
bership  agreement”,  covering  orchestra  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  ail  playing  members,  all  of 
whom  contribute  their  services.  Copies  may 
be  optained  from  the  League  office. 

Little  Orchestra  Society,  N.  Y.  1953-54  pro¬ 
grams  include,  as  usual,  many  interesting 
works:  “The  Toy  Box”,  by  Debussy  illustrated 
for  a  children’s  concert  audience  by  Lisl  Weil, 
cartoonist;  premiere  of  “Chuggy  and  the  Blue 
Caboose”,  by  Harriett  Johnson — a  work  for 
baritone,  narrator  and  orchestra,  based  on 
children’s  picture  book  of  same  title,  by  Lydia 
and  Don  Freeman;  “Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 
and  Orchestra”,  by  Sir  Arthur  Bliss;  “Con¬ 
certo  for  Bassoon  and  Orchestra”  by  S.  C. 
Eckhardt-Gramatte;  and  Bernard  Wagenaar’s 
“Divertimento  No.  2  for  Small  Orchestra.” 

Minneapolis  Civic  Orchestra  musicians  pay 
modest  annual  dues  for  the  privilege  of  play¬ 
ing  in  the  orchestra. 

Nashville  Symphony  sponsors  a  Symphon- 
ette  composed  of  40  members  of  the  full  or¬ 
chestra.  For  the  third  consecutive  year,  a 
series  of  free  Symphonette  concerts  will  be 
presented  before  student  bodies  of  Nashville’s 
high  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund. 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony  and  Oak  Ridge  Com¬ 
munity  Chorus  (Tenn.)  went  “on  the  road” 
for  the  first  time,  playing  in  Kingston,  Tenn., 
population  1,625. 

Rochester  Symphony  (Minn.),  the  commun¬ 
ity  chorus  and  oratorio  society,  under  the 
direction  of  Harold  Cooke  played  this  year’s 
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annual  “Messiah”  performance  to  an  audience 
of  over  4,000. 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic  will  hold  auditions 
for  soloists  for  the  1954-55  concert  season. 
Monday,  March  22.  All  applicants  should 
send  advance  information  concerning  age, 
schooling,  repertory  and  previous  appearances 
to  Philharmonic  Society,  Box  591,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

Seneca  Symphony,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  sponsored 
a  contest  among  grade  school  students  of 
orchestral  instruments.  Divided  into  three 
sections — grades  1-6,  7-9,  and  10-12,  contest 
awards  included  three  $25.00  cash  gifts  and 
solo  spots  with  the  orchestra.  Applications 
were  filed  through  the  music  supervisors  of 
public  schools  in  the  entire  Finger  Lakes 
Region. 

Szigeti,  Joseph — Violinist  and  League  mem¬ 
ber,  accustomed  as  he  is  to  acclaim  in  all  its 
forms,  found  a  new  experience  awaiting  him 
when  he  recently  visited  Evansville  as  guest 
artist  with  the  Philharmonic.  The  Bradford 
Lumber  Company  of  Evansville  has  a  large 
company  sign  hung  outside  its  offices.  Swing¬ 
ing  under  the  company’s  sign  was  a  second 
large  sign — “Philharmonic,  Coliseum,  Oct.  26. 

Joseph  Szigeti” 

And,  why  not?  After  all,  violins  are  made 
of  wood! 


League  Membership  Application 


Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500 .  $  10.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  501  to  $  5,000 ...  20.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,001  to  $  10j)00 .  40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,001  to  $  20,000 . 50.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,001  to  $  30,000 .  60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,001  to  $  50,000 . 75.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,001  to  $100,000  . . 100.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  . . . .  150.00 

Individuals  5.00 

Libraries  .  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras  .  10.00 

Business  Firms  100.00 


LEIAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 
Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 
Address  . 


Amount  enclosed 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 

•  Charleston,  West  Virginia 


New  Appointments 

Conductors 

Columbus  Little  Symphony,  Ohio,  Claude 
Monteux 

‘Clarksville  &  Montgomery  Co.  Symphony. 
Tenn.,  Edwin  Stover 

‘Community  Orchestra  in  Boston,  Willis 
Page 

‘Grosse  Pointe  Symphony,  Mich.,  Wayne 
Dunlap 

Kingsport  Symphony,  Tenn..  Arpad  Kur- 
insky 

‘Queens  Symphony,  N.  Y.,  David  Katz 

Ridgewood  Symphony,  N.  J.,  Arthur  H. 
Christmann 

Riverdale  Orchestra,  N.  Y.,  (re-organized) 
Arthur  H.  Christmann 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony,  Cal.  (re-organ¬ 
ized)  Adolphe  Frezin 

Wittenburg  College  Orch.,  Ohio  (Re-or¬ 
ganized)  Constantine  Johns. 

Managers 

Chattanooga  Symphony,  Tenn.,  Peter  Shultz 

Connecticut  Symphony,  Stewart  Baker 

Honolulu  SjTnphony,  Hawaii,  Laurence  F. 
Blodgett 

Waukesha  Symphony,  Wis.,  Joseph  L.  Ber- 
inger. 

‘New  Orchestras. 
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